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Florida  the  carjack  capital?  NOT! 

State  report  seeks  to  counter  recent  spate  of  violent  crimes 


Contrary  to  popular  belief.  Flor- 
ida does  not  lead  the  nation  in  the 
number  of  carjackings,  although  it 
has  been  the  site  of  several  recent, 
highly  publicized  incidents,  particu- 
larly those  involving  tourist  victims. 

In  fact,  the  state  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement  asserts  in  a new 
report,  the  state  ranks  last  among  the 
nation’s  five  most  populous  states  in 
the  number  of  reported  carjackings. 

Although  heartened  by  the  find- 
ings, FDLE  Commissioner  James  T. 
Moore  said  that  by  no  means  will 
state  law  enforcers  scale  back  their 
attack  on  the  crime.  “Carjacking  is 
another  symptom  of  the  larger  issue 
of  violent  crime  in  this  state  and 
nationwide,”  he  said.  “While  the 
incidents  of  carjacking  are  relatively 
low,  one  occurrence  is  too  many.” 

The  FDLE,  after  conducting  an 
informal  survey  of  33  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  found  that  the  total 
reported  crimes  involving  robberies 


committed  in  conjunction  with  auto 
thefts  had  actually  declined  in  1992. 

Last  year,  the  agencies  reported  that 
1,148  carjackings  occurred  in  their 
jurisdictions,  compared  to  1,218  in 
1991;  1,284  in  1990,  and  1.169  in  1989. 
Four  jurisdictions — the  Duval  County 
Sheriffs  Department,  the  Lee  County 
Sheriff’s  Department,  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Police  Department  and  the  Miami 
Police  Department — reported  that  the 
crime  was  of  major  concern  to  them. 

The  state  does  not  yet  collect  spe- 
cific data  on  carjacking,  the  report  noted. 

An  analysis  of  FBI  statistics  on  the 
crime  compiled  last  year  show  that  the 
state  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  the 
five  most  populous  states  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  reported  carjackings,  the 
FDLE  report  said . Florida  law  enforce- 
ment officials  reported  1,936  carjack- 
ing incidents  to  the  FBI  in  1991  and 
1992,  while  Illinois  reported  2,573  in 
the  same  time  period.  New  York  re- 
ported 2,9%.  California  and  Texas 


ranked  first  and  second  in  the  number 
of  reported  carjackings,  with  7,729  and 
4,074,  respectively. 

“Based  on  the  findings  reported  in 
this  nationwide  survey,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  State  of  Florida  has  a 
significant  carjacking  problem  when 
compared  to  other  populous  states,"  the 
report  stated.  “It  is  also  clear  that  the 
major  problem  areas  in  Florida  arc 
Miami  (which  the  FBI  ranked  seventh 
in  a tally  of  eight  cities  experiencing  the 
most  serious  problems  with  carjack 
ings],  due  to  the  number  of  incidents 
reported,  and  Tampa,  due  to  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  carjackings  experi- 
enced over  the  past  summer  ” 

In  the  Tampa  Bay  area,  the  number 
of  reported  carjackings  leaped  from  4 
in  1991  to  92  in  1992,  an  increase 
police  said  was  fueled  by  a “fad”  among 
teen-agers  last  summer,  according  to 
the  report. 

“In  Tampa,  most  offenders  are  teen- 
agers and  most  offenses  occur  at  night 


or  early  morning,  in  or  near  public 
housing  projects  and  known  drug- 
impacted  areas,"  the  report  noted, 
adding  that  victims  often  are  drivers 
who  are  robbed  while  try  ing  to  make 
drug  buys.  The  number  of  incidents 
has  dropped  off  significantly  in 
Tampa,  the  report  said. 

Tremendous  publicity  has  fo- 
cused on  carjackings  and  "smash- 
and-grab"  robberies  involving  tour- 
ist victims  in  Miami.  Most  recently, 
the  death  of  a German  woman,  who 
was  robbed  and  run  down  when  her 
rented  car  was  commandeered  by 
two  assailants,  made  national  head- 
lines. Miami,  “by  far  the  most  prob- 
lematic area  of  Florida,"  has  had  a 
number  of  carjacking-related  mur- 
ders and  was  the  scene  of  an  esti- 
mated 800- 1,100  carjackings  in  1992, 
the  report  said. 

One  common  method  used  by 
carjackexN  who  target  tourists  in  easily 
Continued  on  Page  10 


In  first  response  to  critique,  CALEA 
OK's  efforts  to  attract  more  agencies 


The  Commission  on  Accreditation 
for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies  last 
month  unanimously  endorsed  five  ini- 
tiatives aimed  at  bringing  more  agen- 
cies into  the  accreditation  process,  in- 
cluding a “top-to-bottom"  review  of  all 
existing  standards,  the  establishment  of 
a certification  program  and  a reduction 
in  the  length  of  the  accreditation  period 
from  five  to  three  years. 

The  five  motions,  approved  during 
CALEA’s  meeting  March  24-27  in 
Rochester,  Minn.,  are  an  apparent  re- 
sponse to  concerns  raised  in  recent 
months  that  the  accreditation  process  is 
too  cumbersome  and  costly,  which 
discourages  wider  participation  in  the 
program. 

The  actions  come  just  over  a month 
after  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  accredita- 
tion submitted  its  report  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  one  of 
CALEA’s  founding  organizations, 
recommending  that  CALEA  takes  steps 
to  improve  its  financial  condition  and 


explore  ways  to  increase  the  participa- 
tion of  law  enforcement  agencies.  [See 
LEN,  March  15, 1993  ] 

Among  the  motions  approved  by 
the  commissioner  is  a review  by  a task 
force  of  all  existing  900  standards.  The 
effort  would  be  part  of  a plan  to  con- 
tinually reassess  and  revise  standards 
as  the  needs  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies change.  CALEA’s  executive  di- 


rector, M.  Wayne  Huggins,  said  that 
the  standards  will  be  divided  into  func- 
tional areas  that  will  be  examined  by 
the  task  force  “with  an  eye  toward  ei- 
ther modification,  combining,  rescind- 
ing, leaving  alone  or  developing  new 
standards  for  areas  not  currently  cov- 
ered." Huggins  said  he  expected  the 
review  to  be  completed  by  March  1994 
The  commission  also  approved  a 


ccrtfication  program  that  will  allow 
agencies  not  currently  in  the  process  to 
become  involved.  Under  the  program, 
an  agency  could  seek  to  have  certain 
functions,  such  as  training  or  commu- 
nications, accredited  once  an  assess- 
ment is  successfully  completed.  The 
program  would  also  allow  regional 
training  academies  or  communications 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Conn,  troopers  get  a taste  of 
firearms  training  that  shoots  back 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“Based  on  the  findings  reported  in  this 
nationwide  survey,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
State  of  Florida  has  a significant  carjacking 
problem  when  compared  to  other  populous 
states.” 

— From  a report  by  the  Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement, 
debunking  the  currently  widely  held  belief  that  the  state  is 
the  carjacking  capital  of  the  United  States.  (1:4) 


Connecticut  State  Police  officers 
will  begin  firearms  training  sessions 
this  month  utilizing  laser-disc  technol- 
ogy that  allows  them  to  interact  with 
lifelike  images  flashed  onto  a large 
screen  in  simulations  of  life-and -death 
scenarios  they  could  face  while  on  duty 

In  the  past  two  months,  about  75 
members  of  special  State  Police  units 
involved  in  narcotics,  organized  crime 
or  gang  investigations  have  trained  on 
the  system,  and  officials  said  the  rest  of 
the  980-officer  force  will  soon  undergo 
sessions  at  the  State  Police  firing  range 
in  Simsbury. 

The  system  uses  a laser  disc  projec- 
tor whose  images  are  controlled  by  a 
computer  console.  The  system  has  two 
laser  discs,  one  basic  and  one  advanced. 
Each  contains  28  different  situations 
that  officers  could  encounter  while  on 
duty.  The  advanced  program  disc  is 
interactive,  and  adjusts  the  scenarios 
based  on  the  officer's  responses 

No  ammunition  is  required  to  use 
the  system.  Officers  stand  about  12  feet 
away  from  the  screen,  behind  a six- 


foot-high  wooden  barrier  with  a square 
open  area.  They  use  9mm.  pistols  that 
can  be  adjusted  to  fire  blanks  for  a more 
realistic  simulation.  Training  supervi- 
sors check  officers’  responses  on  a 
monitor  while  the  computer  console 
records  the  responses. 

Shots  fired  by  the  officers  show  up 
as  red  dots  on  the  light-sensitive  screen, 
indicating  whether  the  officer  hit  the 
intended  target.  The  computer  can  also 
replay  the  scene  from  the  point  where 
the  officer  fired  the  weapon  for  a quick 
review  of  the  scenario. 

“Instead  of  a cardboard  cutout, 
you’re  forced  to  verbally  and  physi- 
cally interact  with  a live-action  drama 
that’s  taking  place  in  front  of  you,"  said 
Sgt.  Llewellyn  Rowe,  the  commanding 
officer  at  the  firing  range.  “It’s  the 
closest  we  can  come  without  being 
involved  in  a gunfight  or  using  simu- 
lated munitions." 

Slides  or  film  do  not  allow  for  the 
land  of  interactive  training  that  the  new 
system  now  provides,  Rowe  told  The 
Hartford  Courant.  “For  once,  they  are 


involved  in  something  that’s  almost 
real  life,  something  they  can  relate  to  — 
actual  patrol  situations." 

And  the  system  cost  the  agency 
nothing.  It  was  purchased  with  $72,000 
seized  from  drug  dealers,  said  Rowe 
“It’s  kind  of  nice  to  take  that  drug 
seizure  money  and  turn  it  back  on  th< 
people  who  use  it  against  us,"  he  said 

After  completing  an  exercise  using 
the  laser  disc  system.  Trooper  Robei 
C.  Vemo,  a 23-year  veteran  who  is  ai 
instructor  at  the  State  Police  Academ 
in  Meriden,  said  the  session  was  rcalri 
tic  enough  to  prompt  physical  reaction 
that  he  would  feel  if  he  were  confront 
ing  actual  criminals.  He  had  just 
squeezed  off  six  shots  at  a suspect  on 
the  screen  who  had  just  aimed  a shot- 
gun at  him.  The  screen  flashed  the 
result:  “Good  Judgment.  5 Lethal  Hits, 

1 Miss." 

“I  was  breathing  heavily;  my  heart 
was  pumping,"  said  Vemo.  “I  had  to 
fight  against  becoming  tunnel-visioned 
because  of  the  stress.  I was  excited.  My 
body  was  pumping  adrenaline." 


Around  the  Nation 


DELAWARE  — A former  Baltimore 
detective  who  was  paralyzed  in  the  line 
of  duty  plans  to  ride  his  wheelchair 
from  Newark  to  Washington  on  May 
13  to  raise  $100,000  for  the  families  of 
slain  police  officers.  Mark  Frye's  trek 
will  tie  in  with  National  Police  Week. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — An 
officer  assigned  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Deportment's  property  division 
was  charged  this  month  with  traffick- 
ing in  stolen  firearms.  The  arrest  of 
Michael  Sullivan,  4 1 , is  the  result  of  an 
investigation  into  the  disappearance  of 
40  handguns  seized  by  police  between 
1991  and  1992. 

Ward  I Council  member  Frank 
Smith  said  last  month  he  will  introduce 
a measure  to  redraw  the  boundaries 
between  the  3rd  and  4th  police  districts 
to  get  “a  higher  level  of  service"  for  the 
predominantly  Latino  Mount  Pleasant 
section.  Deputy  Police  Chief  Melvin 
Clark,  who  had  jurisdiction  over  the  4th 
District,  was  transferred  by  Police  Chief 
Fred  Thomas,  reportedly  because  of 
community  complaints. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  County 
will  allow  its  off-duty  police  officers  to 
wear  their  uniforms  and  carry  county- 
issued  guns  while  working  part-time  as 
shopping-mall  security  guards.  The 
reversal  of  a longstanding  policy  was 
sought  by  business  leaders  to  reassure 
shoppers  of  their  safety. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — The  state 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  ruling  in  a 
case  in  which  a 13-year -old  boy  is 
accused  of  raping  an  1 1 -year-old  girl, 
said  there’s  no  legal  or  medical  reason 
to  presume  that  juveniles  under  age  14 
can't  commit  the  crime. 

Gov.  William  Weld  has  proposed 
legislation  that  would  make  child  abuse 
a felony  punishable  by  up  to  20  years  in 
prison.  The  crime  is  now  a misde- 
meanor. 


NEW  JERSEY  — Among  50  anti- 
crime bills  proposed  by  Republican 
lawmakers  are  measures  that  would 
fund  the  hiring  of  up  to  2,000  new 
police  officers,  start  a fraud  hotline 
geared  to  senior  citizens  and  set  up 
“gun-free"  zones  around  schools. 

Newark  police  with  10  years  of 
experience  will  cam  $45,144  in  base 
pay  under  a three-year  contract  signed 
by  Mayor  Sharpe  James  and  the  1 ,000- 
rnember  police  union  this  month. 

A group  of  Camden  church  leaders 
have  asked  Gov.  Jim  FI orio  to  declare  a 
state  of  emergency  in  the  city  and  in- 
crease police  patrols.  Camden  had  a 
record  5 1 murders  last  year. 

A Trenton  police  officer  whose 
videotaped  beating  of  a suspect  drew 
comparisons  to  the  Rodney  King  case 
in  Los  Angeles  pleaded  guilty  this  month 
to  departmental  charges  of  using  exces- 
sive force,  Officer  Earl  Hill  was  sus- 
pended for  30  days  and  ordered  to  take 
sensitivity  training.  Hill  was  acquitted 
in  February  on  criminal  charges  stem- 
ming from  the  December  1991  beating. 

NEW  YORK  — A Federal  jury  in 
Rochester  early  this  month  acquitted 
five  former  narcotics  officers  of  violat- 
ing the  civil  rights  of  prisoners  by  beat- 
ing and  threatening  them.  Following  a 
10- week  trial  in  which  12  officers  tes- 
tified against  their  colleagues,  jurors 
cleared  retired  Cmdr  James  W.  O'Brien 
Jr.  and  cx-Sgt.  Thomas  W.  Alessi,  who 
was  dismissed  for  undisclosed  offenses 
last  year.  Also  cleared  were  Investiga- 
tor Scott  D.  HariofT  and  officers  Michale 
D.  Mazzco  Jr.  and  Gregory  R.  Raggi. 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Raymond  W.  Kelly  is  planning 
to  create  a special  detail  to  target  vio- 
lent crimes  against  cab  drivers.  Seven- 
teen drivers  have  been  murdered  as  of 
April  14  this  year,  and  over  1 ,000  rob- 
beries have  been  reported. 

Nearly  half  of  the  50,000 applicants 
to  take  the  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cer exam  in  June  are  minorities,  said 
Police  Commissioner  Raymond  W. 
Kelly,  who  has  made  the  recruitment  of 


blacks  and  Latinos  a top  priority. 

New  York  City  Schools  Chancellor 
Joseph  A.  Fernandez  has  proposed  a 
sweeping  plan  to  improve  the  city’s 
school  security  system  to  fight  a rising 
tide  of  robberies  and  assaults.  Under 
the  plan,  security  officers  would  be 
hired,  trained  and  promoted  — but  not 
armed  — much  like  officers  in  big-city 
police  departments. 

The  LoJack  Corp.  of  Massachusetts 
will  set  up  an  electronic  homing  system 
in  New  York  City  that  will  allow  police 
to  track  stolen  cars.  The  system,  which 
uses  tracking  devices  in  police  cars  to 
follow  signals  from  by  transmitters 
hidden  in  private  cars,  could  be  opera- 
tional by  year's  end,  the  company  said. 

New  York  City’s  Spanish-language 
newspaper  El  DiaroLa  Prensa  distrib- 
uted a 12-page  insert  in  its  April  2 
edition  to  help  readers  understand  the 
Police  Department  and  how  to  access 
police  services. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  number  of 
gun  permits  is  growing  in  counties 
surrounding  Philadelphia,  and  many 
new  gun  owners  are  women  who  fear 
escalating  random  violence.  The  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  reported  this  month. 

VERMONT  — State  Police  officers 
are  handing  out  “Junior  Trooper" 
badges  for  each  Chevrolet  Caprice 
hubcab  turned  in.  The  hubcaps  on  about 
75  of  the  190  Caprices  used  by  the 
agency  have  fallen  off. 


ALABAMA  — The  Senate  is  consid- 
ering two  bills  that  would  toughen  DU1 
laws,  including  lowering  the  legal 
blood-alcohol  limit  from . 10  percent  to 
.08  percent. 

ARKANSAS  — Little  Rock  police 
are  seeking  support  for  an  8-percent 


pay  raise  by  distributing  fliers  at  the 
airport  and  local  malls  that  warn  visi- 
tors about  the  city's  high  crime  rate. 

FLORIDA  — Gov.  Lawton  Chiles 
declared  a state  of  emergency  in  Miami 
after  a rash  of  attacks  on  foreign  tour- 
ists. Chiles  also  ordered  the  state  to  stop 
issuing  license  tags  that  identify  ve- 
hicles as  rental  cars  to  deter  criminals 
from  targeting  visitors.  Government 
officials  in  Germany  warned  tourists  to 
avoid  Miami  after  the  April  2 death  of 
a Berlin  woman,  Barbara  Meller-Jensen, 
who  was  stopped  by  bandits,  robbed, 
beaten  and  run  over  as  her  children 
watched. 

Fort  Lauderdale  authorities  say  the 
long  criminal  history  of  a 12-year-old 
recently  arrested  in  a burglary  is  proof 
of  the  state's  inability  to  keep  juvenile 
offenders  off  the  streets.  They  want  the 
youth,  who  has  piled  up  57  offenses  in 
four  years,  tried  as  an  adult.  “We  need 
to  say  enough  is  enough,"  said  Broward 
County  Sheriff's  Det.  Bill  Loos.  “This 
kid  is  a hardened  criminal." 

GEORGIA  — Gov.  Zell  Miller  has 
signed  a law,  effective  July  1,  that  gives 
judges  the  authority  to  order  repeat 
DU1  offenders  to  install  devices  that 
prevent  them  from  starting  their  cars  if 
they  have  been  drinking. 

The  first  10-week  class  for  police 
dogs  and  handlers  was  due  to  begin  this 
month  at  the  Clayton  County  Public 
Safety  Training  Institute  in  Jonesboro. 
Sixteen  abandoned  or  abused  dogs  from 
animal  shelters  are  among  the  trainees. 

LOUISIANA  — Shreveport  police 
officials  this  month  deployed  a new 
eight-officer  team  in  high-crime  neigh- 
borhoods that  was  funded  with  $134,000 
in  anti -drug  and  violence  prevention 
grants  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  John  B.  Breaux  said  he 
hopes  unprisoned  Federal  judge  Robert 
Collins  will  resign  and  avoid  impeach- 
ment. The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  recently 
upheld  Collins's  conviction  for  accept- 
ing a $100,000  bribe  from  a convicted 
drug  dealer  seeking  a lighter  sentence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Cameras  will 
be  allowed  in  courtrooms  in  all  46 
counties  in  an  expansion  of  an  experi- 
ment approved  by  state  Supreme  Court 
Chief  Justice  David  Harwell. 

A memorial  quilt  honoring  130 
victims  of  violent  crime  was  unveiled 
in  Columbia  this  month.  The  quilt  was 
the  idea  of  Angela  Wilkes,  whose  sister 
was  murdered  last  year. 

The  House  is  considering  a measure 
that  would  make  it  a felony  to  leave  a 
loaded  firearm  within  a child's  reach. 

TENNESSEE — A judge  convicted  of 
sexually  molesting  five  women  at  his 
courthouse  was  sentenced  April  12  to 
the  maximum  of  25  years  in  prison. 
Judge  David  Lanier,  58,  a Chancery 
Court  judge  for  Dyer  and  Lake  coun- 
ties, was  also  fined  $25,000  and  or- 
dered to  pay  the  government  $1,500  a 
month  while  imprisoned  if  he  draws  a 
state  pension. 

VIRGINIA  — Alexandria  police  offi- 
cials say  officers  will  no  longer  chase 
fleeing  suspects  at  high  speeds  unless 
drivers  are  armed  or  suspected  of 
committing  violent  crimes. 


ILLINOIS  — Illinois  Bell  has  extended 
its  call -tracing  service  in  an  effort  to  cut 
crimes  committed  by  phone.  The  last 
incoming  call  and  the  phone  number 
would  be  transmitted  to  the  company ’s 
Annoyance  Call  Bureau,  which  can 
release  the  number  to  police.  The 
number  would  not  be  released  to  those 
receiving  harassing  calls. 

INDIANA  — A ban  on  stalking  unani- 
mously passed  the  House  this  month 
and  is  now  in  conference  committee, 
where  differences  between  it  and  a 
similar  Senate  bill  are  being  ironed  out. 
First-time  offenders  would  face  six- 
month  jail  terms,  with  three-year  prison 
sentences  for  repeat  offenders. 

Mayor  Thomas  Barnes  of  Gary  said 
he  wants  state  and  Federal  help  to  battle 
the  gangs  he  believes  are  behind  31 
murders  in  the  city  so  far  this  year. 
Barnes  says  gang  activity  from  nearby 
Chicago  and  Detroit  is  spilling  over 
into  Gary. 

More  than  a year  after  having  it 
bitten  off  in  a barroom  brawl  in 
Evansville,  Peter  Williams  finally  got 
his  nose  back.  A judge  ordered  the 
return  of  the  nose,  which  had  been  kept 
preserved  in  a jar  to  be  used  as  evidence 
in  the  trial  of  Williams's  alleged  at- 
tacker. Williams  was  acquitted  of 
charges  stemming  from  the  fight. 

MICHIGAN  — The  Michigan  State 
Police  Troopers  Association  launched 
“Project  Hang  Up"  this  month  to  warn 
people  against  bogus  telemarketers 
claiming  to  raise  money  for  the  group. 
They  offer  this  simple  advice  to  those 
receiving  suspicious  solicitations:  Just 
hang  up. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — A state  trooper 
accused  of  telling  a racist  joke  during  a 
training  session  received  a letter  of 
reprimand  from  superiors  that  will  make 
him  ineligible  for  promotion.  The  un- 
named trooper  also  volunteered  to  at- 
tend a class  on  cultural  diversity. 

WISCONSIN  — Green  Bay  Police 
Chief  Bob  Langan  said  police  have 
enough  to  do  without  trying  to  enforce 
new  anti-smoking  regulations  at  Pack- 
ers football  games.  Packers  president 
Bob  Harlan  said  ushers  will  enforce  the 
new  ban  by  asking  fans  to  light  up  only 
in  designated  areas  of  the  stadium. 


IOWA  — Strawberry  Point  Police 
Officer  Jeff  Barker,  36,  was  fired  this 
month  after  teen-age  girls  complained 
to  authorities  that  he  would  pull  them 
over,  ask  for  their  telephone  numbers 
and  later  call  them.  Although  the  city  is 
investigating  the  charges,  city  officials 
voted  to  dismiss  Barker  since  he  was 
still  a probationary  officer. 

KANSAS  — Kansas  City  officials  are 
investigating  the  death  of  a man  who 
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Around  the  Nation 


Drugs'  high  cost: 

About  $40,000  per  pound  of  pot 
seized  through  blimp  surveillance 


Denver-based  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  agents  arrested  two  men 
who  allegedly  tried  to  sell  26  ounces  of 
black  tar  heroin  to  an  undercover  agent, 
in  what  was  billed  as  the  largest  seizure 
of  the  drug  in  state  history. 

A Denver  grand  jury  last  month 
indicted  Police  Officer  Michael  Blake 
on  second -degree  nurder  charges  stem- 
ming from  the  fatal  shooting  of  a do- 
mestic-violence suspect  last  Septem- 
ber. Blake  was  charged  in  the  death  of 
Steven  Michael  Gant,  20,  who  was  killed 
during  a scuffle.  Witnesses  said  Gant 
pleaded  with  Blake  not  to  shoot  him 
shortly  before  he  was  killed.  Gant  had 
filed  a complaint  with  the  agency’s 
internal  affairs  unit  accusing  Blake  of 
using  excessive  force  and  making 
threats  in  a violent  encounter  with  the 
officer  in  January  1990.  Police  Chief 
David  Michaud  said  he  believed  the 
indictment  was  the  first  in  which  a 
Denver  officer  was  charged  with  mur- 
der in  a line-of-duty  shooting. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Convicted  rapists 
could  be  required  to  be  tested  for  the 
virus  that  causes  AIDS,  under  a meas- 
ure signed  late  last  month  by  Gov 
Bruce  King. 

TEXAS  — The  Senate  approved  legis- 
lation that  would  allow  local  police  to 
train  physically  disabled  volunteers  to 
issue  citations  to  drivers  who  illegally 
park  in  spots  set  aside  for  the  handi- 
capped. It  also  passed  bills  that  would 
increase  penalties  for  hate  crimes  and 
would  keep  personal  information  about 
jurors  confidential  to  prevent  criminals 
from  harassing  them.  The  measures  are 
now  being  considered  by  the  House. 

Christopher  Brosky,  an  1 8-year-old 
white  supremacist  whose  10-year  pro- 
bation sentence  last  month  for  the  1991 
dnve-by  slaying  of  a black  man  sparked 
outrage  in  the  Fort  Worth  area,  has  been 
named  in  a new  indictment  charging 
him  with  organized  criminal  activity. 


CALIFORNIA  — Costa  Mesa  police 
Officer  Bernard  Rubio  was  ordered 
reinstated  this  month  by  a judge  who 
ruled  that  his  dismissal  for  abandoning 
an  injured,  drunken  man  outside  an 
emergency  room  was  too  severe. 

Police  executed  search  warrants  this 
month  on  the  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  offices  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League,  seizing  evidence  of  a na- 


tionwide intellgence  network  that  al- 
legedly kept  files  on  more  than  950 
political  groups,  newspapers  and  labor 
unions.  Police  allege  that  the  ADL, 
which  fights  anti-Semitism,  maintained 
undercover  operatives  to  gather  politi- 
cal intelligence  in  seven  major  cities, 
including  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  Much  of  the  material 
collected  by  the  group  was  confidential 
information  obtained  illegally  from  law 
enforcement  agencies,  authorities  said. 
[See  LEN,  March  31.  1993.] 

A citizen's  group  that  dumped  cow 
manure  in  an  Anaheim  park  to  drive  out 
drug  dealers  has  distributed  15,000 
pounds  of  free  manure  to  dozens  of 
other  city  activists  who  want  to  cany 
out  similar  tactics.  “We  want  to  take 
back  our  streets  and  our  parks  and  let 
the  drug  dealers  and  addicts  know  what 
we  think  of  them,"  organizer  Harald 
Martin.  The  group  calls  itself  “Some- 
body," after  the  phrase  often  uttered  by 
frustrated  citizens:  “Somebody’s  got  to 
do  something.” 

Pittsburg  police  are  investigating 
charges  by  residents  of  a largely  His- 
panic neighborhood  that  officers  and 
agents  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  harass  them. 

Compton  police  arrested  Regis 
Thomas,  22,  after  he  surrendered  to  a 
TV  newsman,  and  charged  him  with 
the  Feb.  22  shooting  deaths  of  police 
officers  James  MacDonald  and  Kevin 
Burrell . Two  other  suspects  were  taken 
into  custody  last  month. 

HAWAII  — As  many  as  12,500  mari- 
juana plants  with  an  estimated  value  of 
$67  million  were  destroyed  during  the 
recent  Operation  Wipeout,  Hilo  police 
said. 

Honolulu  Police  Capt.  Barbara 
Wong  was  promoted  to  major  this 
month,  becoming  the  first  woman  in 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  to 
reach  that  rank. 

IDAHO  — Gov  Cecil  Andrus  has 
signed  a bill  making  Idaho  the  32nd 
state  to  automatically  revoke  the  li- 
censes of  drivers  who  fail  sobriety  tests. 

NEVADA  — The  Assembly  has  unani- 
mously approved  a bill  that  would  make 
stalking  a crime.  The  measure  will  now 
be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

OREGON  — Launo  leaders  in  Port- 
land say  Hispanic  officers  should  be 
added  to  the  Police  Bureau's  Gang 
Enforcement  Team.  Six  black  and  nine 
white  officers  — but  no  Latinos  — 
were  added  to  the  anti-gang  unit  last 
month.  Police  statistics  show  that  at 
least  200  new  gang  members  counted 
in  the  city  last  year  are  Latino. 


The  six  zcppelin-like  drug-survcil- 
lancc  balloons  floating  over  the  U.S.- 
Mexico  border  are  not  worth  their 
weight  in  narcotics,  according  to  an 
analysis  of  drug  seizures  in  which  the 
balloons  purportedly  played  an  integral 
role. 

Analyzing  a statistical  report  com- 
piled by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
which  until  recently  operated  and 
maintained  the  expensive,  radar- 
equipped  aerostats.  The  Arizona  Re- 
public reported  last  month  that  only 
two  of  the  craft  floating  along  the  bor- 
der had  detected  drug-smuggling  activ- 
ity in  a 2*-year  period  from  January 
1990  to  June  1992.  Customs  agents 
seized  up  to  3,000  pounds  of  marijuana 
and  nine  weapons  with  information 
gleaned  from  the  aerostats,  both  moored 
in  Arizona. 

The  balloons  cost  $90  million  to 
build,  and  another  $30  million  to  oper- 
ate during  the  time  frame  covered  in  the 
report  obtained  by  the  newspaper  That 
means  taxpayers  have  paid  about 
$40,000  for  each  pound  of  marijuana 
seized.  Currently,  a pound  of  marijuana 
sells  for  up  to  $3,000  on  the  street. 

Customs  officials  initially  denied 
that  the  report  — marked  “for  internal 
use  only"  — even  existed,  but  an  un- 
identified Government  official  with  au- 
thorized access  to  the  information 
showed  it  to  the  newspaper.  Confronted 
by  the  newspaper  with  data  gleaned 
from  the  report.  Customs  spokesman 
Vincent  Bond  issued  a written  state- 
ment admitting  that  the  agency  was 
responsible  for  the  report.  He  declined 
to  comment  further  on  its  findings. 

The  report  said  the  six  balloons 
detected  drug  smuggling  on  three  occa 
sions  in  Arizona  — twice  at  Fort 
Huachuca  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state  and  once  in  Yuma,  near  the 
California  border  Those  detections  re- 
sulted in  five  arrests  and  the  seizure  of 
1 ,200  to  1,500  pounds  of  marijuana 
from  a small  airplane.  The  other  aero- 
stats, one  in  Deming,  N.M.,  and  three 
near  the  Texas  towns  of  Marfa,  Eagle 
Pass  and  Rio  Grande,  accounted  for  no 
seizures  or  arrests,  the  report  said. 

The  huge  craft — the  size  of  Boeing 
747jelliners — are  tethered  lO.OOOfect 
above  the  ground  and  are  equipped 
with  radar  that  is  supposed  to  be  ca- 
pable of  detecting  air  traffic  for  170 
miles  in  all  directions. 

To  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  ra- 
dar, the  newspaper  conducted  two 
simulated  drug-smuggling  flights  last 
year.  It  said  Customs  officials  claimed 
the  newspaper-sponsored  flights  were 
monitored  by  the  aerostat  radar,  but  an 
observer  in  the  agency’s  radar  room 
told  The  Republic  that  no  image  of  the 
flights  had  appeared  on  monitoring 


screens  The  flights  were  not  reported 
by  border  agents  on  the  ground  who 
saw  the  suspicious-looking  aircraft. 

Last  month,  acting  Customs  Com- 
missioner Michael  Lone  told  a Senate 
panel  headed  by  Arizona  Senator  Den- 
nis DeConcini  that  the  number  of 
smugglers’  aircraft  coming  into  the 
country  had  been  “reduced  by  nearly 
three-quarters  ’’  But  Lane  did  not  dis- 
close specific  figures. 

The  Office  of  Technology  and  As- 
sessment said  that  an  estimated  1 ,300 
to  3,500  smuggling  flights  occurred  in 
1984,  before  the  high-flying  radar  net- 
work was  deployed.  The  newspaper 
estimated  that  300  to  900  flights  a year 
successfully  penetrate  the  radar  net. 

Those  who  believe  the  uerostats  are 
effective  refuted  the  newspaper's 
claims,  saying  they  have  successfully 
deterred  airborne  drug  smugglers. 
Customs  officials  say  the  balloons  force 
smugglers  to  use  land  routes,  making 
them  easier  targets  for  ugenLs. 

“Those  smugglers  who  continue  to 
make  the  attempt  may  not  be  immedi- 
ately caught,  but  they  arc  being  tracked 
in  most  cases,"  said  Boh  Maynes,  a 
spokesman  for  DeConcini  “That  infor- 
mation becomes  part  of  the  intelligence 
used  on  the  ground  for  the  big  busts. 
Those  ore  almost  never  attributed  to 
aerostat  intelligence.  While  the  aero- 
stat intelligence  may  be  a critical  part,  it 
is  nevertheless  only  one  part." 

Others  take  issue  with  those  claims. 
“If  the  balloons  arc  such  a deterrent, 
then  drugs  would  be  scarce,  and  they 
aren’t."  said  Ralph  Milstead,  a former 
Director  of  the  Arizona  Deportment  of 
Public  Safety.  "Those  balloons  arc  a 
failed  strategy  and  a total  waste  of 
money." 

One  reason  why  the  aerostats  are 
not  as  effective  as  they  might  be  is  that 
they  arc  often  grounded  by  bad  weather 
or  mechanical  problems.  The  Customs 
report  showed  the  balloons  were  oper- 
ating about  63  percent  of  the  time. 
Inclement  weather  has  grounded  indi 
vidual  balloons  for  as  long  as  a month. 

The  three  balloons  in  Texas  — one 
of  which  was  destroyed  by  a wind  gust 
in  February  1992 — were  in  the  air  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  time.  Another 
was  badly  damaged  by  a dust  devil  in 
January  1 992  and  was  out  of  service  for 
eight  months.  Two  of  the  Texas  bal- 
loons were  deflated  in  early  March  for 
repairs  and  will  not  be  used  until  next 
month,  according  to  officials  at  Lan- 
gley Air  Force  Base  in  Virginia,  which 
now  operates  the  aerostat  system. 

Lane  told  the  Senate  panel  that  ra- 
dar-equipped Customs  and  Air  Force 
aircraft  arc  being  used  to  survey  the 
border  until  repairs  to  the  aerostats  arc 
completed. 


As  Philadelphia  labor  talks  enter  home  stretch, 
neutrality  of  arbitrator  becomes  a new  hurdle 


was  shot  in  a cemetery  by  a police 
officer  April  10.  The  man's  family  had 
told  police  he  planned  to  commit  sui- 
cide at  the  cemetery.  Police  say  the 
officer  fired  when  the  man  turned  to- 
ward him  with  a raised  gun. 

MINNESOTA  — An  agreement  was 
reached  late  last  month  to  bring  Puerto 
Rican  inmates  to  an  empty  $28.5-mil- 
lion,  472-bed  prison  that  was  built  in 
Appleton  to  boost  the  local  economy. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  reversed  a 
theft  conviction  against  Joe  Dahl , a 1 3- 
year  veteran  of  the  Ramsey  County 
Sheriff's  Department  who  was  fired  in 
1992  after  he  was  accused  of  filing  a 
bogus  claim  for  $39.18  in  overtime. 
The  prosecution  of  the  case  cost  the 
county  $10,000. 

MONTANA  — The  state  could  con- 
fiscate and  sell  the  car  of  anyone  con- 
victed of  DUI  for  a third  time  under  a 
bill  approved  by  the  Senate.  Officials 
say  the  2,437  alcohol-related  accidents 
reported  last  year  caused  97  deaths  and 
2,263  injuries. 

WYOMING  — Jury  selection  began 
April  13  in  the  trial  of  white  suprema- 
cist Randy  Weaver,  who  is  accused 
with  Kevin  Harris  in  the  fatal  shooting 
of  Deputy  U.S.  Marshal  William  De 
gan,  42,  last  August.  Weaver’s  son 
Randy,  14,  was  killed  in  a violent  stand- 
off with  Federal  authorities,  as  was 
Weaver’s  wife,  Vicki. 


ARIZONA  — A July  6 sentencing 
date  has  been  set  for  former  U.S.  Cus- 
toms agent  Jesus  Pacheco,  who  pleaded 
guilty  this  month  to  allowing  343  pounds 
of  marijuana  to  be  smuggled  across  the 
U.S. -Mexico  border  in  exchange  for  a 
$4,000  bribe. 

Senator  Dennis  DeConcini  has 
urged  President  Clinton  to  name  retired 
Phoenix  police  officer  A1  Madrid  as  the 
state’s  U.S.  Marshal.  The  Senator  had 
recommended  Pinal  County  Sheriff 
Frank  Reyes,  but  Reyes  declined,  say- 
ing he  wants  to  finish  his  term. 

COLORADO  — A Senate  panel  ap- 
proved a bill  that  would  make  cases  of 
fatal  child  abuse  a felony  punishable  by 
the  death  penalty.  The  measure  also 
increases  the  statute  of  limitations  in 
child  abuse  cases  from  three  to  10  years. 
The  bill  now  goes  to  the  full  Senate 

Boulder  Police  ChiefThomas  Koby 
said  last  month  the  Police  Department 
will  not  start  an  Boy  Scout  Explorer 
program  because  the  organization’s  ban 
on  gay  members  violates  the  city ’s  anti- 
discrimination  ordinance.  “They  don’t 
allow  gays,  so  that’s  that,"  Koby  said. 

Coloradans  favor  putting  non-vio- 
lent criminals  in  community-based 
rehabilitation  programs  and  restrictions 
that  would  bar  anyone  under  18  from 
owning  a handgun,  according  to  a sur- 
vey of  over  5,000  state  residents  con- 
ducted by  the  office  of  Gov.  Roy  Romer 
Romer  said  the  results  will  be  used  to 
guide  spending  decisions. 


A call  by  the  Philadelphia  police 
union  for  the  resignation  of  a neutral 
aribitrator  involved  in  labor  negotia- 
tions between  the  city  and  its  police 
officers  could  result  in  a major  setback 
and  a delay  in  reaching  a settlement. 

Officials  of  Lodge  5 of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  last  month  sent  the 
resignation  demand  to  the  Amen  can 
Arbitration  Association,  charging  that 
the  arbitrator,  Richard  R.  Kasher,  en- 


gaged in  “misconduct,  corruption  and 
improper  contacts  with  representatives 
of  the  city." 

The  POP’s  request  came  three 
months  after  the  last  day  of  testimony 
before  a binding  arbitration  board.  John 
Shaw,  president  of  the  lodge,  told  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  he  knew  of 
no  cases  in  which  a neutral  arbitrator 
agreed  to  step  down  because  of  charges 
of  improper  conduct. 


Shaw  offered  few  details  about  the 
allegations,  but  said  one  example  was 
linked  to  an  “interim  award"  handed 
down  by  the  panel  in  February  that  cut 
the  starting  salary  of  police  recruits  by 
$6,000.  “We  have  terrible  problems 
with  the  way  it  was  administered  and 
the  way  it  was  done,"  he  said. 

The  motion  filed  with  the  arbitra- 
tion associauon  asks  that  any  decisions 
reached  by  the  current  panel  be  de- 


clared invalid.  Shaw  said  the  union  is 
exploring  a variety  of  actions  to  be 
taken  if  a final  contract  is  handed  down 
before  Kasher  resigns,  but  he  declined 
to  disclose  details. 

The  action  comes  as  officers  specu- 
late that  a final  contract  may  be  neanng 
completion.  The  contract  reportedly 
would  call  for  no  pay  raises  in  the  first 
two  years,  but  salary  increases  of  of  2 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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PERF-ect 

match? 

Chuck  Wexler,  a former  high-rank- 
ing official  with  (he  Boston  Police 
Department  who  later  served  as  a spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  nation’s  first  drug 
czar,  has  been  named  as  the  new  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum. 

The  appointment  of  Wexler  was 
announced  April  8 by  PERF’s  board  of 
directors.  He  will  assume  his  post  May 
I.  during  PERF's  annual  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  replaces  Darrel 
W.  Stephens,  who  left  to  become  Po- 
lice Chief  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

“Crime  and  fear  have  had  a dra- 
matic impact  on  the  quality  of  life  of 
every  American  citizen,"  said  Wexler. 
“As  we  move  into  the  21st  century, 
PERF  must  be  at  the  forefront  of  efforts 
to  forge  new  alliances  between  citizens 
and  police,  and  the  private  sector  and 
police,  and  to  build  a community's 
capacity  to  defend  itself.  PERF  has  and 
must  continue  to  play  a leadership  role 
in  setting  a national  agenda  and  har- 
nessing the  enormous  power  of  the 
American  spirit  to  tackle  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  challenging  problems  of  crime 
in  our  cities." 

PERF's  president,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Police  Chief  James  Carvino,  said  that 
Wexler  has  "the  vision  necessary  to 
keep  PERF  on  the  cutting  edge  of  polic- 
ing reform.  He  brings  a unique  blend  of 
critical  skills  and  experiences  in  mu- 
nicipal policing,  drug  policy  and  re- 
search to  a job  that  demands  creativity, 
innovation  and  a broad  knowledge 
base." 

A 42-year-old  native  of  the  Boston 
area,  Wexler  began  his  career  as  an 
intern  at  the  Boston  Police  Police 
Department  in  1975,  and  rose  to  be- 
come one  of  the  agency's  top  civilian 
officials.  He  headed  the  agency’s 
Community  Disorders  Unit  from  1982 
(o  1985,  during  which  time  he  acquired 
a national  reputation  as  an  expert  in 
developing  strategies  for  combating 
racially  motivated  crimes.  During  the 
same  period,  he  served  as  operations 
assistant  to  then-Policc  Commissioner 
Joseph  Jordan,  and  implemented  jail 
suicide  prevention  and  hostage  nego- 
tiation programs. 

In  1986,  Wexler  left  the  Boston 
Police  Department  to  head  the  profes- 


sional development  division  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  At  IACP,  he  assisted  police 
agencies  nationwide  with  training,  test- 
ing and  operations.  He  also  worked 
with  city  managers  and  mayors  in  the 
recruitment  and  selection  of  police 
executives. 

Wexler  has  done  extensive  work  in 
formulating  drug  policy,  both  in  the 
public  and  private  sector.  He  was  a 
special  assistant  to  William  Bennett, 
whoin  1989  became  the  first  director  of 
the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy.  Wexler  served  as  a senior  ad- 
viser to  Bennett  on  policy  issues  related 
to  police  and  justice  administration.  He 
also  worked  for  the  President’s  Drug 
Advisory  Council,  and  prior  to  his  se- 
lection as  PERF  executive  director,  he 
worked  for  the  Partnership  for  a Drug- 
Free  America,  where  he  developed 
drug-free  workplace  programs  for  major 
corporations. 

Wexler  holds  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
psychology  from  Boston  University,  a 
master's  degree  in  criminology  from 
the  Florida  State  University  School  of 
Criminology  and  a Ph.D.  in  urban  stud- 
ies and  planning  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  He  has 
taught  at  MIT  and  Bowdoin  College  in 
Brunswick,  Me. 

New  hats 
to  wear 

Between  his  recent  election  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Police  Founda- 
tion and  his  appointment  last  month  by 
the  General  Motors  Corp.  to  head  an 
investigation  of  charges  that  its  pickup 
trucks  are  unsafe,  William  H.  Webster 
will  be  a very  busy  man  indeed. 

Webster,  the  former  FBI  and  CIA 
director  who  recently  chaired  a review 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department's 
handling  of  last  spring’s  deadly  riots, 
will  investigate  charges  by  consumer 
groups  and  others  that  GM  lawyers 
destroyed  fire-safety  records  on  pickup 
truck  models  with  fuel  tanks  mounted 
outside  the  vehicles’  frames.  Auto  safety 
experts  contend  that  the  trucks  are 
unsafe  because  the  positioning  of  the 
gas  tanks  could  cause  them  to  explode 
in  crashes.  GM  maintains  that  the  ve- 
hicles are  safe. 

Webster  will  try  to  determine  what 
happened  to  fire-safety  records  per- 


taining to  full-sized  Chrcvolet  and  GMC 
pickup  trucks  made  between  1973  and 
1987.  Specifically,  he  will  investigate 
charges  made  in  a deposition  submitted 
by  a GM  engineer,  Theodore  E.  Kash- 
merick,  who  has  since  died.  Kashmer- 
ick  charged  that  GM  lawyers  had  taken 
documents  about  certain  GM  pickup 
truck  designs  from  his  office  and  home. 
The  issue  arose  when  lawyers  submit- 
ted Kashmerick’s  1991  deposition 
during  the  trial  of  a truck-fire  case  in 
Atlanta  that  ended  in  March  with  a 
$105-million  judgment  against  GM. 

Webster's  investigation  will  be 
conducted  as  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  consid- 
ers whether  it  should  order  a recal  1 of  an 
estimated  4.7  million  GM  pickups. 

In  January.  Webster,  a former  Fed- 
eral appellate  judge,  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Police  Foundation's  board 
of  directors,  replacing  the  noted  scholar 
James  Q.  Wilson.  Police  Foundation 
spokesman  Rae  M.  Hamilton  told  LEN 
the  appointment  is  for  three  years,  but 
could  be  extended.  “He’s  a great  man 
for  the  job  — a man  of  integrity,” 
Hamilton  said. 

“Bill  Webster  brings  invaluable 
experience  and  leadership  skills  to  the 
Police  Foundation,"  said  its  president, 
Hubert  Williams.  "His  understanding 
of  law  enforcement  and  its  relationship 
to  the  community  and  other  govern- 
mental institutions  in  extraordinary  ." 

Webster  headed  the  FBI  from  1978 
to  1987,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

In  addition  to  Webster,  the  founda- 
tion announced  the  appointments  of 
four  other  directors.  They  are:  former 
New  York  Police  Commissioner  Lee 
P.  Brown;  Stanley  Sheinbaum.  the 
immediate  past  president)  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Police  Commission- 
ers and  publisher  of  New  Perspectives 
Quarterly;  Alfred  Slocum,  a professor 
of  law  at  the  State  University  School  of 
Law  at  Rutgers,  N.J.;  and  Frank  J. 
Remington,  a professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School  at 
Madison  and  a former  consultant  to  the 
President’s  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  mid-1960’s. 

Cop  set 
to  tell  all 

The  New  York  City  police  officer 
whose  alleged  cocaine  trafficking  and 
other  dealings  with  the  narcotics  under- 
world prompted  an  ongoing  review  of 
police  anti-corruption  efforts  will  ap- 
parently cooperate  with  the  commis- 
sion that  is  conducting  the  inquiry 

Members  of  the  Mollen  Commis- 
sion are  hopeful  that  Officer  Mkhael 
Dowd  can  give  them  insights  into  how 
he  was  able  tocany  out  his  activities  for 
several  years  without  being  detected  by 
the  department’s  internal  monitoring 
system.  They  also  hope  he  will  name 
other  corrupt  officers  and  supply  infor- 
mation about  how  he  managed  to  know 
when  he  was  under  surveillance  and 
whether  investigators  may  have  tipped 
him  off. 

Dowd,  who  was  arrested  in  May  by 
Suffolk  County  police,  has  not  yet  en- 
tered a plea  to  charges  that  he  operated 
a major  cocaine-trafficking  ring  in  New 
York  City  and  Long  Island.  Four  other 
active  police  officers  and  a retired  offi- 
cer were  also  arrested  for  their  roles  in 
the  ring.  Some  are  accused  with  Dowd 


of  buying  and  selling  cocaine  while  on 
their  beats. 

Dowd  is  alleged  to  have  worked 
closely  with  drug  dealers  for  three 
years,  during  which  he  received  huge 
cash  payments  in  exchange  for  weap- 
ons, police  badges,  and  informauon 
about  pending  police  raids. 

Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins  created 
the  Mollen  Commission  shortly  after 
reports  surfaced  that  the  Police  Depart- 
ment failed  to  catch  Dowd  and  the  other 
officers,  even  though  they  had  alleg- 
edly engaged  in  criminal  activity  for 
years.  The  commission  is  the  first  to 
examine  police  corruption  since  the 
early  1970’s,  when  the  Knapp  Com- 
mission uncovered  systemic  corruption 
within  the  agency. 

The  Mollen  panel  will  focus  on 
whether  reforms  instituted  in  the  wake 
of  the  Knapp  findings  need  to  be  re- 
vamped. It  is  also  expected  to  offer 
suggestions  to  shore  up  the  department’s 
existing  internal  safeguards  against 
corruption. 

(The  New  York  Daily  News  re- 
ported March  22  that  41  Internal  Af- 
fairs investigators,  most  of  them  super- 
visors, have  been  transferred  out  of  the 
corruption-fighting  unit . The  transfers, 
which  began  Jan.  1,  represent  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  unit  Chief  Robert 
Beatty,  who  heads  the  IAB,  denied  the 
assertions  of  unnamed  newspaper 
sources  that  the  transfers  represent  an 
effort  to  put  LAB’s  house  in  order  be- 
fore the  Mollen  Commission  reaches 
its  findings.  “This  is  not  a purge.  It’s  a 
strengthening  process,"  he  said,  adding 
that  some  of  the  transfers  were  intended 
to  “make  room  for  new  blood."] 

Dowd  is  reportedly  trying  to  negoti- 
ate a plea  bargain  with  Federal  prosecu- 
tors in  exchange  for  a reduced  sen- 
tence. He  could  face  more  than  25  years 
in  prison  if  he  is  convicted  of  the  drug 
charges.  But  Milton  Mollen.  the  for- 
mer deputy  mayor  for  public  safety 
who  chairs  the  five-member  commis- 
sion, said  no  special  deals  have  been 
offered  to  the  accused  rogue  cop. 

“He’s  agreed  to  cooperate  with  us 
and  we  will  let  the  court  know  the 
extent  of  his  cooperation,"  said  Mollen. 
“But  we  have  not  asked  the  United 
States  Attorney  to  extend  any  special 
consideration  to  him." 

Dowd’s  attorney,  Marvin  Hirsch, 
said  his  client  seemed  interested  in 
cooperating  with  the  commission  be- 
cause he  has  been  used  as  “the  scape- 
goat for  present-day  police  corruption." 
What  the  accused  officer  wants,  Hirsch 
said,  “is  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
what  he  did  and  didn’t  do,  and  demon- 
strate he  is  not  the  ogre  that  he  has  been 
portrayed  as  up  until  now." 

[See  related  story,  Page  9.] 

First 
to  fall 

On  March  20,  the  fust  McHenry 
County  resident  was  arrested  and  jailed 
for  violating  the  state's  new  anti-stalk- 
ing law.  The  alleged  offender  a Cook 
County,  111.,  sheriffs  dejxity. 

Ted  Herbert,  a 15-year  veteran  of 
the  Cook  County  Sheriff's  Department, 
was  arrested  by  Richmond  police  and 
charged  with  stalking,  harassing  and 
threatening  his  37-year-old  wife,  Ei- 
leen. 

McHenry  County  State’s  Attorney 
Gary  Pack  compared  Herbert’s  be- 
havior to  that  of  Wayne  Chaney,  whose 


history  of  threats  and  violence  ended  in 
the  slaying  of  his  wife,  Connie,  last 
year  in  the  Mt.  Prospect  advertising 
agency  where  she  worked.  Chaney  was 
later  killed  in  a shootout  with  police, 
and  the  incident  was  seen  as  contribut- 
ing to  the  passage  of  the  anti-stalking 
measure,  which  was  enacted  in  July. 

“I  saw  the  ingredients  here  of  an- 
other Wayne  Chaney,"  Pack  told  The 
Chicago  Tribune.  “He  has  access  to 
weapons,  he’s  threatened  to  use  those 
weapons;  he’s  violated  an  order  of  pro- 
tection; and  he’s  threatened  to  kill  her 
and  himself.  I can  see  a murder-sui- 
cide." 

Herbert,  who  has  been  on  disability 
leave  from  the  Sheriffs  Department 
since  early  1991,  was  scheduled  to 
appear  in  court  early  this  month  on  a 
battery  charge  filed  after  he  was  ar- 
rested for  beating  his  wife  last  year.  In 
February,  Herbert  threatened  to  harm 
his  wife  and  was  discovered  outside  her 
apartment  by  a police  officer  who  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing  there.  “I’m 
watching  her  house,  and  I’m  watching 
her,"  Herbert  said,  according  to  Judith 
Guy,  a McHenry  County  prosecutor. 

Herbert  has  continued  to  violate  an 
order  of  protection  issued  to  his  wife, 
sending  her  threatening  letters  and  fol- 
lowing her  into  a Laundromat  near  her 
home.  On  March  19,  Herbert  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  twice  violating 
the  order  of  protection,  but  he  quickly 
posted  $ 1 .200  bond  and  was  released 
— to  the  consternation  of  his  terrified 
wife,  who  pleaded  with  police  and 
prosecutors  to  keep  him  behind  bars. 

“I’ve  been  going  crazy,  and  no  one 
was  listening,"  Eileen  Herbert  told  The 
Tribune.  “I  purchased  caller  ID  so  I 
could  prove  he  was  calling  me.  I’ve  got 
a stack  of  letters  that  he's  written  me.  I 
have  no  friends  because  he’s  been  call- 
ing them  and  threatening  them.” 

Finally,  after  Eileen  Herbert’s  tear- 
ful “bitching"  to  officials  at  state’s  at- 
torney’s office  about  their  apparent 
inaction  in  her  case,  prosecutors  got  a 
county  judge  to  approve  charges  and  an 
arrest  warrant  against  her  husband.  He 
was  apprehended  and  bond  was  set  at 
$500,000.  Prosecutors  say  they  will 
submit  evidence  detailing  Herbert’s 
continued  abuse  and  harassment  of  his 
wife  in  an  effort  to  keep  him  in  custody . 

Eileen  Herbert  said  she  is  in  the 
process  of  obtaining  a divorce  from  her 
husband,  whose  problems  she  attrib- 
utes to  the  1991  death  of  a co-worker 
from  an  apparent  self-inflicted  gunshot 
wound.  Ted  Herbert  discovered  the 
body  of  the  co-worker,  a radio  dis- 
patcher, in  the  washroom  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Sheriff  s Department. 
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International  Datelines 


(A  roundup  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  devel- 
opments from  around  the  world. ) 


North  America 


JAMAICA  — A total  of  127  murders  were  reported  to 
police  from  Jan.  1 to  March  15,  according  to  provisional 
statistics  from  the  National  Crime  Review  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner  Bertram  H.  Millwood,  who  he&is  the  Crimi- 
nal Investigation  Branch,  said  the  murder  toll  represents 
an  1 1 -percent  increase  over  the  1 14  homicides  reported 
during  the  same  period  in  1992.  The  National  Crime 
Review  also  found  that  the  use  of  firearms  in  murders  rose 
during  the  early  part  of  this  year,  although  firearms  use  in 
robberies  and  rapes  declined. 

The  human  rights  organization  Americas  Watch  said 
this  month  that  despite  judicial  reforms,  Jamaican  police 
still  kill  an  unusually  high  number  of  suspects.  The  group 
said  that  incidents  often  described  as  “shootouts"  are  in 
fact  suggestive  of  police  killing  unarmed  suspects.  Last 
year,  Americas  Watch  said,  Jamaican  police  killed  145 
civilians  and  wounded  85 

PUERTO  RICO  — Robberies  on  the  island  dropped  by 
22  percent  in  the  past  year,  police  report.  Other  violent 
crimes,  except  for  murder  and  assault,  were  also  down. 


Europe 


FRANCE — The  conservative  Government  that  rolled  to 
victory  in  parliamentary  elections  last  month  is  planning 
a major  drive  against  urban  crime.  Prime  Minister  Edouard 
Balladur,  in  his  first  address  to  the  National  Assembly, 
said  the  fight  against  crime  would  be  stepped  up.  although 
he  offered  few  specifics  other  than  to  say  that  the  children 
of  police  officers  who  die  in  the  line  of  duty  would  become 
“wands  of  the  nation."  Balladur  also  promised  greater 
efforts  to  expel  illegal  immigrants. 

IRELAND  — An  estimated  20,000  people  rallied  in 
Dublin  March  28  to  call  for  peace  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
to  protest  the  activities  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army,  who 
set  off  two  bombs  March  20  at  a crowded  shopping  mall 
in  Warrington  in  northern  England.  The  bombs  killed  two 
young  boys  and  injured  more  than  50  people,  many  very 
seriously.  The  bombs,  hidden  in  garbage  cans,  went  off 
about  15  seconds  apart,  and  one  witness  said  they  ap- 
peared to  have  been  designed  so  that  the  first  blast  would 
set  people  running  in  panic  toward  the  second.  The  sectar- 
ian conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  has  killed  more  than  3,000 
people  since  1969. 

ITALY  — Salvatore  Riina,  the  alleged  leader  of  the 
Sicilian  Mafia,  made  his  first  court  appearance  last  month 
since  his  January  arrest,  saying  he  is  a simple  farmer  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  organized  crime  syndicate.  Riina, 
62,  will  be  tried  for  the  murders  of  three  Sicilian  politi- 
cians. He  has  also  been  tied  to  more  than  50  other  killings 
and  the  operation  of  a multibillion-dollar  drug  empire 

Giulio  Andreotti,  the  seven-time  Prime  Minister  of 
Italy,  announced  March  27  that  he  was  under  official 
investigation  by  Sicilian  magistrates  for  alleged  associa- 
tion with  the  Mafia.  Andreotti,  the  most  senior  figure  to  be 
named  thus  far  in  recent  investigations  of  political  corrup- 
tion, has  been  accused  by  one  Mafia  informer  of  ordering 
the  1982  murder  of  Gen.  Carlo  Alberto  Dalla  Chiesa,  a 
prominent  anti-Mafia  crusader.  The  former  Prime  Minis- 
ter labeled  the  inquiry  a vendetta  by  organized  crime  and 
expressed  confidence  that  his  name  would  be  cleared. 

THE  NETHERLANDS  — Dutch  officials  are  urging  the 
European  Community  to  consider  adopting  Holland’s 
relatively  permissive  approach  toward  illicit  drugs,  by 


legalizing  soft  drugs  such  as  marijuana  and  hashish.  The 
12 -nation  European  Community,  which  has  no  formal 
mandate  to  develop  a uniform  drug  policy,  is  planning  to 
set  up  a joint  Drug  Monitoring  Center  later  this  year.  Some 
EC  officials  have  been  sharply  critical  of  the  Dutch 
approach,  which  distinguishes  between  users  and  traffick- 
ers and  between  hard  drugs  and  soft  ones. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  — Domestic  violence  is  claiming 
new  victims  in  England:  battered  husbands.  A report  in 
Britain’s  Esquire  magazine  last  month  said  violence  by 
women  against  men  was  growing,  often  spurred  by  medi- 
cal or  psychological  conditions  such  as  premenstrual 
syndrome. 

London  police  last  month  stymied  an  attempt  by  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  to  launch  a car-bomb  attack  on 
Buckingham  Palace  or  the  prime  minister’s  residence  at 
10  Downing  Street.  A report  in  the  Daily  Star  said  anti- 
terrorist police  discovered  several  hundred  pounds  of 
explosives  hidden  in  a vehicle  in  a north  London  garage, 
along  with  maps  identifying  possible  targets. 


South  America 


COLOMBIA  — A gang  known  as  People  Persecuted  by 
Pablo  Escobar,  made  up  of  former  criminal  associates  of 
the  Medellin  drug  cartel  chief,  has  suspended  a truce  that 
was  enacted  March  4,  vowing  to  destroy  what  remains  of 
Escobar’s  cocaine  empire  Escobar,  who  has  been  on  the 
run  since  escaping  from  prison  last  July,  recently  offered 
a new  set  of  conditions  for  his  surrender,  including  Gov- 
ernment protection  for  members  of  his  family.  The  gang  of 
the  drug  kingpin's  former  associates  insists  that  Escobar 
will  be  killed  even  if  he  surrenders  and  returns  behind  bars. 


EGYPT  — Islamic  fundamentalists  have  claimed  respon- 
sibility for  the  April  11  machine-gun  killing  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Mohammed  al-Shaimi,  a top  police  official.  The  general 
and  his  bodyguard  and  driver  were  ambushed  in  Abu  Tig, 
a village  200  miles  south  of  Cairo.  A member  of  the 
Islamic  Group  said  the  general  was  assassinated  to  avenge 
the  fatal  shooting  of  a militant  leader  by  police  earlier  this 
month.  The  general's  attackers  have  been  identified  as 
followers  of  Sheik  Omar  Abdel-Rahman,  an  Egyptian 
expatriate  whose  violent  preaching  is  suspected  of  having 
inspired  the  Feb.  26  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
in  New  York. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  — Interracial  violence  is  rising  amid 
continuing  negotiations  to  end  the  country’s  longstanding 
apartheid  policy.  On  April  5,  10  black  supporters  of  the 
African  National  Congress  were  killed  near  Port  Shep- 
stone  when  masked  assailants  attacked  the  home  they 
were  staying  in.  The  ANC  accused  South  African  police  of 
complicity  tn  the  attack,  but  police  denied  the  charge  and 
said  they  were  doing  their  “utmost"  to  solve  the  murders 
A week  later,  at  least  six  people  died  in  clashes  between 
police  and  protesters  following  the  assassination  of  Chris 
Ham,  the  head  of  the  South  Africa  Communist  Party 
Attacks  on  police  officers  have  also  continued  to  grow, 
with  more  than  40  killed  so  far  this  year. 


CHINA  — The  country's  top  law  enforcement  official 
conceded  April  8 that  police  have  maintained  ties  to  Triad 
organized-crime  groups  in  Hong  Kong,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion used  them  to  provide  protection  for  a Chinese  official 
traveling  abroad.  Tao  Siju,  the  Chinese  Minister  of  Public 
Security,  maintained  that  the  Chinese  Government  op- 
poses the  gangs'  criminal  activities,  but  added:  “As  long 
as  these  people  are  patriotic,  as  long  as  they  are  concerned 
with  Hong  Kong’s  stability,  we  should  unite  with  them. 
The  more  people  we  unite  with,  the  better  " The  Triads  are 
known  to  engage  in  extortion,  prostitution,  bank  robbery, 
smuggling,  drug  trafficking  and  murder. 

ISRAEL  — Two  highway  patrol  officers  were  slain 
March  30  in  a pre-dawn  machine-gun  attack  on  their  squad 
car  30  miles  north  of  Tel  Aviv,  in  an  incident  described  as 
part  of  a renewed  wave  of  violence  by  militant  Arabs.  In 
retaliation,  the  Israeli  Government  sealed  off  the  occupied 
West  Bank,  barring  the  area's  1.8  million  Palestinians 
from  entering  Israel  until  further  notice.  The  Government 
has  also  announced  that  it  will  add  2,000  more  police 
officers  to  provide  security  against  terrorist  attacks. 

THAILAND  — Officials  in  Thailand  and  other  Asian 
countries  say  that  child  prostitution  and  the  sexual  abuse 
of  children  are  rampant,  as  clients  seek  out  the  services 
of  prostitutes  they  believe  likely  to  be  free  of  AIDS.  At 
a recent  conference  organized  by  UNESCO  and  held  in 
Brussels,  experts  said  that  customers  are  willing  to  pay 
far  more  for  sex  with  very  young  girls  or  boys  whose 
youthful  looks  suggest  them  to  be  innocent  or  virginal 
One  UNESCO  study  estimated  that  of  the  2 million  Thai 
women  working  as  prostitutes,  800,000  are  adolescents 
and  children.  Another  report  said  that  more  than  10,000 
boys  age  6 to  14  work  as  prostitutes  in  Sri  Lanka. 


The  most  arresting 
show  on  television 

Capturing  criminals  — and  viewers 


Television’s  record  as  a chronicler 
of  law  enforcement  work  has  been 
spotty.  Those  of  us  who  remember  the 
days  of  grainy,  black-and-white  pic- 
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tures  can  recall  shows  like  “Dragnet" 
and  “The  F.B.I."  as  reasonably  intelli- 
gent - if  somewhat  antiseptic  — pic- 
tures of  police  work. 

More  recent  shows  like  “Miami 
Vice"  and  Hawaii  Five-O"  were  mind- 
less glorifications  of  dashing  cops  and 
vicious  criminals  in  what  seemed  like 
endless  battles  involving  blasting  guns 
and  screeching  cars.  On  the  other  hand, 
“Hill  Street  Blues"  had  the  authentic 
flavor  of  street  patrol. 

No  doubt  all  of  these  shows,  and 
others,  had  fans  among  the  police.  But 
the  guess  here  is  that  none  of  them  had 
the  devoted  following  of  “America's 
Most  Wanted."  Thai's  because  the  show 
is  based  on  real  cases  and  because  it 
quite  often  results  in  an  arrest  within  a 
few  days  of  airing. 

John  Walsh,  the  host  of “America's 
Most  Wanted,"  recently  gave  a back- 
stage  view  of  the  show  to  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council,  a coalition 
of  15  major  law  enforcement  associa- 
tions, which  this  writer  chairs.  He  made 
it  plain  that  he  is  proud  of  “America's 
Most  Wanted,"  which  has  been  run- 
ning on  the  Fox  network  since  February 
1988.  “I  will  never  forget  the  initial 
criticism  of  the  show,"  he  said.  “They 
said  it’s  too  tough,  too  rough,  and  no 
one  will  watch  it.  Well,  we’re  still  doing 
the  same  thing  --  covering  three  crimi- 
nals a week  - and  I think  we  still  do  it 
with  dignity." 

As  of  early  March,  "AMW"  has  led 
to  the  capture  of  243  criminals  - most 
of  them  fugitives  --  in  its  five  years. 
Walsh  noted  that  the  show  favors  vic- 
tims and  law  enforcement.  “I  know 


John  Walsh 

Doing  it  with  dignity 


how  brutal  the  media  is  to  victims,"  he 
said.  “In  the  five  years  the  show  has 
been  on  we've  never  done  a story  that 
the  victim  didn't  want  us  to  do,  and  we 
have  never  shown  the  face  of  a child 
unless  the  child  wanted  to  talk  and  was 
above  1 1 years  old.  We've  never  crossed 
that  line." 

Walsh’s  comment  about  protecting 
child  victims  has  a particular  poign- 
ancy because  it  was  the  murder  of  his 
young  son  Adam  in  1981  that  started 
him  on  a wandering  course  leading  to 
“America's  Most  Wanted."  At  the  time, 
he  was  a hotel  management  consultant 
in  Hollywood,  Fla.,  with  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  citizen's  interest  in  law 
enforcement.  Then  his  world  crashed 
around  him.  Six  year-old  Adam  was 
abducted  and  later  found  murdered  in  a 
crime  that  was  never  solved. 

Walsh  quickly  learned  that  there 
was  virtually  no  communication  among 
police  agencies  in  missing-children 
cases.  Walsh  assigned  the  nine  mem- 
bers of  his  office  staff  to  call  all  320 
police  agencies  in  Florida  to  find  out 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


Canadian  police  seek 
national  radar  study 


The  head  of  the  Canadian  Police 
Association  says  he  is  optimistic  that 
the  Canadian  Goverment  will  support  a 
nationwide  study  to  determine  whether 
use  of  police  radar  poses  health  risks  to 
officers. 

James  Kingston,  chief  executive  of 
the  35,000-member  organization,  was 
among  several  police  officials  who  met 
with  members  of  the  Canadian  Police 
Research  Center,  an  arm  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  to  voice  their 
concerns  about  reports  linking  rare 
cancers  in  police  officers  with  the  long- 
term use  of  radar  He  said  he  came  away 
from  the  March  22  meeting  encouraged 
that  an  “independent"  study  will  be 
undertaken  within  the  next  few  months 
by  researchers  from  the  University  of 
Ottawa. 

Canadian  police  officials  have 
moved  quickly  to  inform  officers  about 
possible  health  risks  associated  with 
the  use  of  radar  devices,  particularly 
the  hand-held  models  that  were  banned 
last  year  in  Connecticut.  In  December, 
the  CPA  sent  advisories  to  the  coun- 
try’s 55,000  law  enforcement  officers, 
warning  about  potential  health  hazards 


from  radar  use  That  action  came  after 
they  received  reports  about  the  contro- 
versy, which  has  been  simmering  in  the 
United  States  for  nearly  three  years. 

The  willingness  of  the  Canadian 
Government  to  quickly  offer  support 
fora  study  stands  in  marked  contrast  to 
that  of  the  U.S.  Government  While 
members  of  a Senate  subcommittee  that 
examined  the  issue  last  August  assur- 
red  police  officials  that  a Federally 
funded  epidemiological  study  of  radar- 
using police  officers  would  be  under- 
taken. little  progress  has  been  made 
thus  far 

“We're  in  a little  more  of  a unique 
situation  than  in  the  U.S.  because  we’re 
not  as  fragmented,"  Kingston  told  LEN. 
“We  have  national  organizations  who 
can  all  get  together  to  go  ahead  and  get 
this  done.  And  we  think  we  can  get  it 
done  with  a reasonable  amount  of  dol- 
lars, too." 

Details  of  the  study  are  still  being 
worked  out.  but  Kingston  said  it  would 
be  conducted  over  an  18-month  period, 
involve  up  to  75,000  active  and  retired 
police  officers  who  used  radar,  and 
Continued  on  Page  11 
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To  hear  Potter  tell  it,  archeology  and  policing  share  similarities.  "It 's  amazing  how  detailed  an 
archeological  dig  is.  I liken  it  to  a very  in-depth  homicide  investigation.  They  do  the  very  same  things 
we  do  in  homicide  — cordon  off  the  area,  conduct  a minute  search,  and  then  list  and  catalog  every 
item.  Except  that  instead  of  doing  it  on  the  surface  as  with  a homicide  investigation,  you  go  down  five 
centimeters  at  a time,  to  at  least  13  different  levels,  depending  on  what  you  're  looking  for.  ~ 


Potter  was  selected  by  former  Mayor  Bud  Clark  in  1 990  as  the  logical  choice  to  succeed  former  Chief 
Richard  Walker,  who  launched  an  ambitious  five-year  program  to  make  community-oriented  policing 
the  driving  force  behind  the  898-officer  agency.  Prior  to  becoming  chief,  Porter  spent  two  years  as 
captain  in  charge  of  the  bureau's  Community  Policing  Division.  He  formulated  and  implemented 
much  of  the  program,  which  involves  not  just  the  officers  — whose  participation  directly  affects  their 
chances  at  promotion  — but  civilian  employees  as  well. 


Central  to  the  effort  in  Portland  is  the  participation  of  residents,  who  play  a major  role  in  the 
direction  of  their  police  department.  Says  the  52-year-old  Potter:  "We  have  citizens  helping  us  set 
our  policies,  helping  us  present  budget  packages  to  the  City  Council,  helping  us  make  decisions  at 
the  precinct  level  and  working  with  individual  officers  in  the  neighborhood.  We  have  citizens  working 
at  every  level  of  the  organization.  " Potter  chairs  a 30-member  group  known  as  the  Chief  s Forum, 
which  meets  every  two  weeks.  “They  give  me  advice  and  direction  on  what  I should  be  doing  in  terms 
of  the  transition  to  community  policing  and  providing  community  safety,  " he  says  of  the  group. 


Members  of  the  Chief s Forum  are  selected  to  reflect  Portland’s  diverse  community,  which  includes 
stable  numbers  of  blacks,  Native  Americans,  Latinos,  Asians  and  gays  and  lesbians.  And  members 
of  each  of  these  groups  have  been  aggressively  recruited  by  the  Portland  Police  Bureau.  “Portland 
is  about  12-percent  minority,  but  only  about  7 percent  or  8 percent  of  the  Police  Bureau  was  minority 
l in  1990], " he  recalls.  “My  goal  was  to  raise  that.  “ 


Potter’s  efforts  to  bring  diversity  to  the  force  did  not  go  unnoticed  — particularly  by  the  Oregon 
Citizens  Alliance,  which  unsuccessfully  sought  passage  of  a measure  that  would  have  ended 
affirmative  action  programs  for  homosexuals.  That  issue  had  personal  overtones  as  well  because 
Potter ' s daughter  Katie,  a Portland  police  officer,  is  a lesbian.  The  personal  angle  made  him  the 
target  of  an  ugly  public  vilification  campaign  that  included  threats  against  his  and  his  daughter's 
lives.  “They  were  very  direct  and  blunt,  " Porter  says  of  the  threats.  “Some  of  them  were  based  on  their 
religious  belief  that  an  agent  of  God  would  destroy  me.  " 


Still,  Potter  stands  by  his  beliefs  without  regret.  He  remains  philosophical,  whether  speaking  of  his 
community-oriented  department  or  the  personal  tribulations  he  has  endured.  “I’m  at  a point  in  my 
life  where  I'll  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may,  " he  says.  “I‘m  sure  history  will  judge  us.  " 


Leave  it  to  a budding  archeologist  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  history. 


Many  might  think  that  the  painstaking  excavation  of  ancient  history  at  an  archeological  dig  is  as 
faros  one  could  get  from  the  day-to-day  leadership  of  a major-city  police  force.  Eventually,  though, 
a dig  is  exactly  where  you  will  find  Portland,  Ore.,  Police  Chief  Tom  Potter,  who  will  end  a 27-year 
policing  career  later  this  year  to  pursue  a dream  he 's  had  ever  since  a 1982  trip  to  the  Parthenon  in 
Athens.  After  some  travel  around  the  United  Stales.  Potter  will  go  back  to  college  to  study  archeology. 


A LEN  interview  with 

Chief  Tom  Potter 
of  Portland,  Ore. 


"Community  policing  isn’t  a gimmick;  it’s  not  smoke  and  mirrors. 

It  works  — and  not  just  in  the  soft,  touchy-feely  areas  that  are  important, 
but  in  terms  of  law  enforcement  as  well." 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Jacob  R.  Clark 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  What  led  to  your  decision  to 
retire  after  less  than  three  years  as  Chief? 

POTTER:  When  I became  Chief  in  1990, 1 told  the  Mayor  (Bud 
Clark]  that  I would  stay  through  his  term,  which  ended  this  last 
December  3 1 My  commitment  was  that  I would  lay  the  foundation 
for  community  policing,  and  then  let  the  others  put  up  the  walls, 
floor  and  roof.  I did  not  feel  I could  sustain  this  level  of  activity  for 
a prolonged  period  So  I threw  myself  into  the  job  and  now,  two  and 
a half  years  later,  I am  tired.  It’s  an  exhausting  job  if  you  do  it  right. 

LEN:  Can  you  point  to  anything  in  particular  in  terms  of  your 
accomplishments  during  your  relatively  brief  tenure? 

POTTER:  To  me,  it  kind  of  goes  with  how  you  change  an 
institution  from  traditional  law  enforcement  to  community  policing. 
We’ve  changed  our  complete  hiring  process  I’ve  really  emphasized 
affirmative  action  because  I believe  under  community  policing,  it’s 
important  that  a police  department  look  like  the  people  and  commu- 
nity it  serves.  Portland  is  about  12  percent  minority,  but  only  about 
7 or  8 percent  of  the  police  department  was  minority.  My  goal  was 


to  raise  that  and  I made  a very  strong  effort  to  encourage  minorities 
and  women  and  gays  and  lesbians  to  apply  for  pol  ice  work.  Because 
of  what  we’re  doing  with  community  policing,  it's  not  “us  against 
them."  We're  part  of  a community,  and  we’ve  been  able  to  attract  a 
lot  of  good  minorities  and  women  to  the  police  field  in  Portland.  I 
think  the  quality  of  people  we’re  getting  is  as  high  as  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

LEN:  Before  you  became  Chief,  was  the  community  policing  plan 
pretty  much  laid  out? 

POTTER:  I was  the  person  in  charge  of  the  community  policing 
division  and  in  charge  of  putting  the  plan  together  After  the  plan 
was  in  place,  then  I stepped  in  as  Chief.  We  have  a five-year 
transition  plan,  and  we’re  in  year  three  of  the  plan  right  now.  We’ve 
learned  so  much  in  the  last  three  years  that  we’re  rewriting  a new 
five-year  plan.  That  will  take  effect  in  September,  a few  months  after 
I’ve  gone,  but  it  will  give  direction  to  the  Bureau  and  to  the  new  chief 
as  to  which  direction  we’re  going  to  go. 

LEN:  How  much  of  the  plan  has  been  implemented  so  far? 

POTTER:  In  almost  every  category  we  have  implemented  parts  of 
it.  Some  have  done  better  than  others,  as  in  any  plan.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  things  that  we  knew  we  had  to  do  was  decrease  the 


workload  on  the  street  officers.  There's  two  ways  you  can  do  that. 
You  can  look  for  more  efficient  ways  to  utilize  your  human 
resources,  or  you  can  get  new  people  in  through  the  front  door 
Basically,  we  did  both.  In  the  last  four  years  we’ve  increased  our 
numbers  by  almost  200.  When  you  look  at  our  size,  that's  a very 
significant  increase.  Then  we  looked  to  see  how  we  could  work 
more  efficiently.  We  started  looking  at  our  call  load,  for  instance, 
and  the  number-one  call  for  us  was  on  alarms.  We  knew  that  96 
percent  of  our  alarms  were  false.  So  we  had  a police  officer  do 
nothing  but  work  on  reducing  the  false  alarms  by  working  with  the 
alarm  industry  and  doing  education  campaigns  and  involving  our 
police  officers  who  go  to  false  alarms  to  put  up  warnings  that  if  it 
were  to  go  past  a certain  number  of  times  we  would  stop  responding 
to  that  particular  address  in  any  12-month  period.  In  the  past  two 
years,  the  number  of  alarm  users  has  gone  up  20  percent,  but  our  call 
load  has  gone  down  36  percent.  In  effect,  we  have  saved  ourselves 
about  20,000  calls  for  service. 

LEN:  That’s  a lot  of  manpower 

POTTER:  Exactly.  It’s  a significant  savings.  So  there  are  a whole 
host  of  strategies  that  we  have  employed,  and  I’m  very  proud  of 
those  things.  I'm  also  very  proud  of  our  affirmative  action.  One  of 
the  things  we  changed  besides  hiring  is  promotions.  I’ve  promoted 
a number  of  minorities  and  women  to  key  positions.  We  had  our  first 
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'I  W,u  tik(!?"0ttLer  five  years  ~ conservatively — to  really  be  where  I can  say  without  fear 
of  rebuttal  that  this  is  a community  policing  organization.  You  change  the  elements  you 
change  the  attitudes,  you  change  the  culture.  That’s  why  it  has  to  be  departmentwide. " 


African-American  deputy  chief,  Charles  Moose,  who  went  from 
lieutenant  to  captain  to  deputy  chief  in  about  a two-year  period. 

LEN:  How  did  you  change  the  promotion  process? 

POTTER:  Basically,  we  listed  four  criteria  to  become  promoted: 
the  third  one  was  community  policing,  and  the  fourth,  which  had 
never  been  enunciated  before,  was  affirmative  action.  All  other 
things  being  equal,  if  we  have  an  affirmative  action  candidate,  then 
I would  hire  the  affirmative  action  candidate.  It  was  consistent  with 
the  new  Federal  rulings  and  laws  and  everything,  so  it's  been  upheld 
in  court  We’ve  created  a really  strong  base  of  people  in  the  lower 
supervisory  and  investigative  ranks  who  will  be  eligible  for  other 
promotions  in  the  next  year  or  so.  Probably  in  the  next  five  years 
we’re  going  to  see  a tremendous  influx  of  minorities  and  women  in 
the  middle  management  and  upper  ranks  of  the  organization. 

What  it  takes 

LEN:  In  what  way  is  community  policing  a criterion  for  promotion? 


POTTER:  You  have  to  demonstrate  that  you  are  doing  community 
policing.  Initially,  when  we  first  started  community  policing,  people 
were  saying,  “What  is  it?"  In  some  cases  we  had  to  spoon-feed  them  V/P©ning  lip 

information  about  what  it  is.  But  once  we  changed  the  promotion 
system,  they  took  the  initiative  to  find  out  what  community  policing 
was.  They  knew  that  they  had  to  if  they  wanted  to  be  promoted, 
because  I would  slap  over  people  on  a Civil  Service  list  who  aren’t 
doing  community  policing  — even  affirmative  action  candidates. 

So  the  rule  is,  if  you’re  not  doing  community  policing,  you  will  not 
be  promoted  in  the  Portland  Police  Bureau. 


significant  shift.  If  you  were  to  look  at  it  on  a pendulum,  the 
pendulum  is  now  leaning  towards  community  policing.  I estimate 
that  it  will  take  probably  another  five  years  — conservatively  — to 
really  be  where  1 can  say  without  fear  of  rebuttal  that  this  is  a 
community  policing  organization.  So  you  change  the  elements,  you 
change  the  attitudes,  you  change  the  culture.  Thai’s  why  it  has  to  be 
departmentwide.  When  you  only  have  a small  group  responsible  for 
a problem,  the  problems  are  referred  to  that  group  Back  in  the  70*s, 
when  crime  prevention  was  the  rage,  I was  put  in  charge  of  our  crime 
prevention  division.  Whenever  something  happened  on  the  street, 
the  officers  would  say,  “Well,  just  call  the  cnme  prevention  divi- 
sion, they’ll  tell  you  how  to  lock  up  your  house  better,  or  do  this  or 
do  that."  I tried  to  institutionalize  it  so  that  it  became  a part  of  every 
police  officer  s job  back  then,  but  there  wasn’t  the  support  for  it  in 
the  organization.  So  what  I found  out  back  then  helped  me  under- 
stand that  this  could  not  just  be  an  experimental  district,  this  could 
not  be  a split-force  concept;  it  had  to  be  total  in  order  to  make 
everybody  feel  that  they  are  personally  responsible,  from  the  officer 
on  the  street  to  the  civilian  clerk  answering  a call  from  a citizen. 
They  all  know,  because  I’ve  talked  directly  to  every  person  in  the 
Bureau  about  it,  that  this  is  our  job  and  this  is  who  we  work  for 


LEN:  Apart  from  behavioral  changes  you've  described,  can  you 
point  to  specific  results  that  the  change  in  philosophy  has  led  to? 


LEN:  There  is  still  considerable  debate  among  many  people  as  to 
just  what  community  policing  is.  Could  you  tell  me  what  it  means 
in  Portland? 

POTTER:  In  Portland,  first  of  all,  it  really  is  a philosophy  that 
drives  the  behavior  of  the  organization,  and  the  behavior  is  usually 
translated  into  programs  and  activities  that  some  people  describe  as 
community  policing,  whether  it  be  foot  beats,  or  horse  patrol,  or  bike 
patrol.  Those  are  elements,  but  they’re  only  certain  parts  of  the 
behavior. 

To  me,  community  policing  really  has  two  fundamental  ques- 
tions. One,  what  is  the  role  of  the  police  officer  in  society?  We’re 
switching  over  from  being  a law  enforcer  to  a problem  solver  and 
facilitator.  Secondly,  clarifying  who  it  is  that  we  work  for:  We  work 
for  the  community.  So  there’s  a reason  why  the  first  word  in 
community  policing  is  community,  and  it’s  that  they  should  be  in  the 
driver’s  seat,  that  they  should  be  working  with  us  and  helping  us 
determine  how  our  resources  are  allocated  and  distributed  through- 
out the  city  and  the  kind  of  activities  that  they  want  us  to  be  involved 
with.  What  it  means  for  a typical  officer  is  that  instead  of  going  out 
to  your  car,  getting  inside  and  staying  there  until  you  get  a radio  call, 
and  then  being  radio  driven  for  the  rest  of  the  shift,  we’re  freeing  up 
more  of  their  time  to  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  cars,  go  to  a community 
meeting,  and  help  a particular  neighborhood  solve  a problem.  We 
have  92  neighborhoods  in  Portland,  and  about  a year-and-a-half 
ago,  we  started  assigning  police  officers  to  neighborhoods.  Of  the 
92  neighborhoods,  we’ve  got  about  60  that  have  police  officers 
assigned  as  what  we  call  neighborhood  liaison  officers.  These  are 
regular  police  officers.  It’s  not  a special  team;  it’s  not  a split-force 
concept. 

LEN:  We  understand  that  you're  realigning  the  police  districts. 

POTTER:  We’re  realigning  our  districts  along  neighborhood 
boundaries  so  that  officers  would  begin  to  identify  with  neighbor- 
hoods and  feel  a sense  of  kinship  and  ownership  for  problems  in  that 
area.  Likewise,  the  community  would  know  their  officers’  names 
and  would  begin  to  call  on  them  for  assistance  when  they  needed 
help  with  a problem.  We’ve  got  officers  in  neighborhoods  today 
who  literally  give  out  their  home  phone  numbers  to  citizens.  They’re 
beginning  to  assimilate  and  identify  with  community  people.  So  that 
to  me  is  the  second  issue:  not  just  know  just  what  your  job  is,  but  who 
you  work  for. 

Community  policing,  to  me,  is  not  rocket  science  at  all,  and  it’s 
not  a set  of  programs  by  itself.  I talk  to  folks  and  they  say,  “Well, 
we're  doing  community  policing  because  we’ve  got  a foot  patrol." 
Well,  there’s  been  foot  beats  for  years  and  it’s  really  the  set  of 
behaviors  and  attitudes  you  bring  to  the  job.  When  we  looked  at 
changing  our  organization,  it  wasn’t  just  implementing  a set  of 
programs,  we  looked  to  see  how  we  could  begin  to  change  the 
institution  and  thus  the  culture  that  would  begin  to  move  from  police 
officers  thinking  of  themselves  as  law  enforcement  officers  and 
more  toward  being  peacekeepers  and  facilitators  and  problem 
solvers.  One  of  the  things  that  I felt  comfortable  with  when  I made 
my  announcement  to  retire  is  that  our  culture  is  going  through  a 


POTTER:  Well,  for  one  thing,  we’re  a very  open  police  depart- 
ment. We  have  citizens  helping  us  set  our  policies,  helping  us 
present  budget  packages  to  the  City  Council,  helping  us  make 
decisions  at  the  precinct  level,  and  working  with  individual  officers 
to  solve  problems  in  the  neighborhood.  We  literally  have  citizens 
working  at  every  level  of  the  organization.  I have  a group  called  the 
Chiefs  Forum  that  I meet  with  for  three  hours  every  two  weeks. 
They  give  me  advice  and  direction  on  what  I should  be  doing  in 
terms  of  transition  to  community  policing  or  providing  for  commu- 
nity safety.  T wo- thirds  are  from  the  community  and  a third  are  from 


system  is  overburdened.  If  you  can  find  a way  to  solve  a problem 
without  using  the  criminal  justice  system,  you  may  have  a better  fix 
for  the  problem  than  merely  arresting  somebody  For  the  citizen,  in 
the  past  under  traditional  policing,  we  told  them,  “Stay  in  your 
house.  Go  back  in  your  house  and  we'll  take  care  of  it."  Under 
community  policing,  we  're  asking  them  to  come  out  of  their  houses, 
get  involved  with  their  block  and  their  neighborhood  and  make  a 
difference.  That  s kind  of  the  theme  of  community  policing  for  us, 
that  one  person  in  Portland  can  make  a difference 

Number  crunching 

LEN:  How  has  all  this  affected  your  crime  rates’7 

POTTER:  Let  me  share  with  you  my  theory  on  crime  rates.  Fust  of 
all.  they’re  misleading  because  the  crime  rate  is  usually  the  Part  One 
Crime  Index  that  the  FBI  tracks,  and  it's  only  reported  crimes,  not 
the  universe  of  crimes.  Yet  we  know  through  surveys  that  only  a 
portion  of  crimes  are  reported  to  police.  The  more  senous  they  are. 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  reported.  So  reporting  rates  can 
change.  They  can  change  because  the  people  have  more  confidence 
in  the  police.  They  can  change  because  they  don’t  have  confidence 
in  the  police.  They  can  change  because  they  don’t  think  anything 
can  be  done  There’s  a lot  of  reasons  why  people  don’t  report  so 
that  s the  first  concern  that  I have  about  the  cnme  rate. 

The  second  one  is  that  I don’t  think  the  police  can  do  anything 
about  true  crime  in  the  sense  that  there  are  so  many  underlying  social 
policies  that  create  environments  where  crime  flourishes.  We're 
sort  of  the  firefighters  at  the  back  end;  we’ve  got  to  move  to  the  front 
to  figure  out  what  those  underlying  social  policies  are  For  instance, 
we’re  in  the  process  of  creating  a domestic  violence  unit.  Our  very 
strong  belief  — and  it’s  borne  by  the  numbers  — is  that  there  are  a 
lot  more  assaults,  there  are  a lot  more  rapes  that  occur  inside  of  the 
home  than  out  on  the  street.  The  more  we  can  reduce  spouse-io- 
spouse  violence  and  child  abuse  — because  we  feel  that’s  where 
children  really  begin  to  learn  about  violence,  in  homes  where  they 
are  abused  or  they  see  the  parents  abusing  each  other  — if  we  could 
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inside  our  organization.  There  are  a political  appointments,  there  are 
neighborhood  appointments  — out  of  30  people  on  this,  I only 
appoint  three.  The  rest  are  from  inside  the  organization.  That  kind 
of  function,  where  people  are  involved  at  the  top  level  of  the 
organization,  creates  the  reality  of  citizens  helping  to  direct  the 
activities  of  the  police  and  making  sure  that  we  focus  on  what  their 
concerns  are.  In  the  past,  under  the  traditional  law  enforcement 
mode,  we  would  tell  them  what  we  thought  the  problem  was  and  we 
would  direct  our  resources  to  match  what  we  thought  the  problems 
were.  As  we  get  out  in  the  community,  what  we  find  is  that  quite 
often  the  problems  that  concern  a particular  neighborhood  or 
community  are  different  than  what  we  thought  they  were.  That 's  the 
big  change  for  the  officers,  beginning  to  think  that  we're  not  the 
experts. 

LEN:  We’ve  heard  of  an  approach  you  use  called  the  partnership 
agreement.  . . 

POTTER:  We  give  officers  the  power  to  sign  these  written 
agreements  with  neighborhoods,  with  whomever  they  want.  The 
only  proviso  is  that  they  have  to  do  it  within  our  resources.  Most  of 
our  partnership  agreements  actually  require  the  community  to  do 
much  more  than  we  do.  Several  years  ago  we  also  implemented,  in 
concert  with  the  community,  citizen  foot  patrols.  We’ve  got  over  40 
citizen  foot  patrols  throughout  Portland  now.  They  wear  very 
distinctive  clothing,  they’re  trained  by  us,  and  the  local  cellular 
phone  company  gives  them  cell  phones.  They  go  out  and  walk  and 
they  know  their  job  is  not  to  confront  and  harass,  but  merely  to 
observeand  report.  Todate,  not  a single  citizen  has  been  injured,  and 
not  a single  lawsuit  has  come  about.  In  those  neighborhoods  where 
we  have  these  patrols,  crimes  like  property  crimes  dropped  dramati- 
cally. The  very  first  neighborhood  we  selected  for  this  and  imple- 
mented has  seen  a 44-percent  reduction  in  burglary 

All  of  these  are  just  programs,  but  if  you  look  to  see  that 
community  policing  is  a philosophy  and  a set  of  behaviors  that  drive 
decision  making,  and  drive  what  kind  of  programs  you  get  involved 
with,  you  can  see  a lot  of  innovating  by  people.  In  the  past,  if  you 
were  a police  officer,  you  were  told  that  your  job  is  to  go  out  and 
arrest  people;  that’s  how  you  make  your  community  safe.  Then  we 
give  them  radio  calls  to  carry  out  their  job.  Under  community 
policing,  we're  telling  officers  to  be  creative.  The  criminal  justice 


reduce  that  violence,  which  is  a significant  social  problem  in  itself, 
then  we  lay  the  foundation  that  that  child  will  grow  up  and  perhaps 
not  be  as  violent  as  some  of  our  children  coming  out  today.  To  me, 
that’s  real  prevention.  The  other  things  tend  to  be  suppression  or 
displacement.  When  we  get  rid  of  a drug  dealer,  or  close  down  a drug 
house,  we  don’t  really  solve  that  problem,  except  that  that  neighbor- 
hood doesn't  have  to  deal  with  it.  We  tend  to  displace  it  to  another 
area  because  the  larger  issue  for  society  is  why  are  so  many  people 
using  drugs.  As  long  as  there’s  a demand,  there’ll  always  be  a 
supply.  So  we’re  switching  over  in  our  drug-enforcement  tactics 
from  interdicting  supplies  to  doing  more  prevention  and  demand 
reduction. 

LEN:  Former  San  Jose  Police  Chief  Joseph  McNamara  and  a 
number  of  other  prominent  Americans  recently  signed  a resolution 
calling  on  the  Congress  and  President  Clinton  to  reconsider  anti- 
drug policies  with  a view  toward  shifting  resources  toward  more 
treatment,  education,  prevention. 

POTTER:  That  makes  sense.  Instead  of  working  at  the  back  end  of 
the  problem,  get  to  the  front  end.  Instead  of  being  on  the  one  side  of 
the  curve,  get  ahead  of  the  curve.  Right  now  in  Oregon,  for  most 
people,  particularly  poor  people  without  medical  plans,  about  the 
only  way  you’ll  ever  get  any  treatment  is  if  you  get  arrested.  Of 
course  there’s  a lot  of  other  negative  things  that  go  with  that.  So  the 
treatment  doesn’t  always  work.  I’m  working  with  some  people  on 
the  state  level  to  have  treatment  on  demand,  financed  by  a sin  tax  on 
alcohol.  There  are  thousands  of  people  who  are  are  saying,  I want 
to  get  treated,  and  there’s  nowhere  to  place  them. 

It’s  the  old  issue  of  supply  and  demand  The  pwlice  have  been 
hitting  the  supply  side  harder  than  hell  I think  we  need  to  take  a look 
at  the  demand  side  and  see  what  we  can  do  as  pwlice  and  other 
agencies  and  private  citizens  to  begin  to  reduce  the  demand.  There’s 
two  issues  that  I think  are  really  critical:  one  is  the  drug  issue  and  the 
other  is  families.  As  I look  at  our  gangs  in  Portland,  the  gangs  are 
nothing  but  a replacement  for  the  family  unit.  I think  we  need  to 
focus  on  families  and  strengthen  them,  and  the  pwlice  can  play  a role 
i n that,  not  just  the  domestic  violence  units,  but  school  programs  and 
home  visits.  There  are  a lot  of  ways  that  the  pwlice  can  help  other 
service  providers  that  help  families.  It’s  not  any  different  than  when 
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Redesigning 


policing's  future 


By  John  W.  Bizzack 

The  winds  of  change  perpetually  blow  from 
more  than  one  direction  in  American  policing. 
Over  the  past  25  years,  this  front-line  social  insti- 
tution has  proceeded  at  parade  speed  from  one 
movement  to  another,  each  promising  improve- 
ment in  the  delivery  of  law  enforcement  services. 
The  movements  gave  rise  to  cottage  industries 
tailored  to  courting  the  equipment  and  technologi- 
cal needs  of  law  enforcement,  as  the  police  estab- 
lishment began  participating  in  research  and 
watched  as  a specific  body  of  knowledge  about 
policing  grew.  The  number  of  scholars  and  the 
ranks  of  more  cosmopolitan-minded  police  ex- 
ecutives continues  to  grow  Although  policing  has 
moved  ahead  in  many  ways,  it  has  not  taken  giant 
steps  to  do  so. 

Policing  continues  to  be  in  the  spotlight  and 
remains  a central  and  somewhat  attractive  politi- 
cal issue,  as  the  1992  election  season  again  con- 
firmed. We  see  a new  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton that  wants  to  increase  the  number  of  police 
officers  in  this  country  by  100,000.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  police  executive  today  would  refuse  a fair 
share  of  this  number,  but  it  is  equally  doubtful  that 
they  will  have  the  chance. 

Policing  is  the  worthy  recipient  of  many  well- 
intended  programs.  Yet,  how  much  will  it  take 
before  police,  as  an  institution,  will  pause,  take  a 
collective  breath,  look  around  and  produce  a fresh 
blueprint  that  supplies  society  and  its  elected 
officials  with  a policing  strategy  for  the  future  that 
is  based  on  research,  realism  and  substance9 

Tremendous  gains  have  been  made  for  law 
enforcement  by  the  major  organizations  in  the 
field,  such  as  IACP,  PERF.  NOBLE,  NSA,  the 
Police  Foundation,  and  a host  of  others.  We  have 
also  watched  blue-ribbon  panels  come  and  go 
over  the  past  two-and-a-half  decades.  The  work  of 
all  of  these  efforts  has  made  significant  contribu- 
tions. but  it  is  once  against  time  for  a blue-ribbon 
panel  approach. 

The  1968  President's  Commission  jump-started 
and  motivated  the  modem  evolution  of  American 
policing,  although  it  was  shaped  by  the  crisis 
atmosphere  of  the  period.  When  we  look  at  other 
previous  studies  like  the  1931  Wickersham 
Commission,  the  1973  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's “Standards  Relating  to  the  Urban  Police 
Function,"  and  the  work  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals  in  1973,  we  still  see  substance  and  impact 
from  their  recommendations.  Yet  as  we  move 
closer  to  the  year  2000,  the  accomplishments 


resulting  from  these  systematic  studies  seem  to 
have  peaked.  Society  has  changed  rapidly  since 
these  studies  were  concluded.  Policing  warms  up 
to  innovation  only  at  a sluggish  pace  anyway,  so 
changes  trickling  down  from  these  studies,  once 
in  key  and  tempo,  sometimes  arrive  out  of  tune  or 
too  many  beats  behind  the  ravages  of  the  original 
problems  they  were  designed  to  solve  - thus  the 
lack  of  giant  steps.  Solutions  that  no  longer  ad- 
dress the  problems  they  were  meant  to  solve  are  no 
longer  solutions.  Many  new  responsibilities  and 
expectations,  the  past  decade  alone,  have  been 
placed  at  the  feet  of  police.  Dealing  with  them 
through  aging  plans  that  were  more  suitable  for 
the  period  in  which  they  were  created  is  hardly  an 


an  obvious  need  to  uniformly  upgrade  and  profes- 
sionalize the  entire  police  institution.  Provincial 
independence  is  necessary  so  that  agencies  are 
capable  of  effectively  responding  to  their  commu- 
nity’s needs.  However,  a central  system  of  en- 
forceable ethics  and  occupational  regulations  is 
necessary  as  well  if  policing  is  going  to  take  the 
next  logical  step  toward  becoming  a profession. 
Without  such  a central  system,  policing  cannot 
expect  society  to  seriously  consider  the  work  to  be 
a professional  undertaking. 

As  this  country  attempts  to  readjust  its  role  in 
a very  changed  world,  police  will  struggle  to  cope 
with  structural  poverty  and  experience  even  more 
subtle  changes  to  its  mission  and  image.  If  polic- 


" The  police  institution  possesses  a unique 
clout  today  that  ivas  absent  a generation 
ago,  and  it  needs  exercising  regularly. " 


appropriate  plan  for  the  future.  This  time  an  effort 
has  to  be  more  perennial  to  assure  that  solutions 
remain  solutions,  not  simply  reflective  actions. 

For  example,  futurists  suggest  that  while  some 
ftiture  change  in  policing  is  inevitable,  nothing 
substantial  will  change  except  in  idiosyncratic 
circumstances  and  isolated  instances.  Many  in  the 
field  agree  that  crime  will  probably  decrease  by 
the  turn  of  the  century,  but  not  because  of  police 
efforts  . The  decrease  is  expected  to  be  due  largely 
to  demographic  changes  in  the  population.  One 
shouldn’t  need  a futurist  to  grasp  what  this  might 
mean  for  policing.  With  the  pressure  off  to  “con- 
trol" crime,  the  effectiveness  of  American  polic- 
ing will  change  again  and  revert  to  being  meas- 
ured by  how  effectively  they  can  react  to  crime. 
This  notion  is  not  widely  agreed  upon  today  by 
advocates  of  community  policing,  yet  we  have 
seen  the  tide  change  on  other  occasions  Before 
the  current  wave  of  community  policing,  rapid 
response  and  91 1 systems  were  considered  a sacred 
yardstick  of  performance.  Could  this  style  of 
policing  regain  its  currently  diminishing  stature 
just  as  police  think  they  have  turned  the  comer  by 
institutionalizing  community  policing?  The  ques- 
tion and  concern  are  legitimate. 

The  current  popular  adage,  “Think  globally, 
act  locally,"  is  very  appropriate  for  policing,  but 
departments  continue  to  beat  their  chests  and 
oversell  the  attributes  of  parochialism  in  spite  of 


ing  intends  to  react  creatively  and  positively  in 
these  critical,  changing  times,  it  desperately  needs 
to  re-establish  the  important  connection  between 
critical  thought  and  reflective  action.  A more 
critical  style  of  thinking  during  periods  of  change 
is  essential,  otherwise  policing  is  condemned  to 
view  itself  as  constantly  changing  because  of 
irrational  sequences  or  random  happenings  that 
are  beyond  its  control.  Many  occurrences  are 
beyond  the  control  of  policing,  but  not  all  of  them. 
The  police  institution  possesses  a unique  clout 
today  that  was  absent  a generation  ago,  and  it 
needs  exercising  regularly. 

This  considerable  clout  dwells  today  among 
the  collective  talent,  experience  and  knowledge  of 
scholars,  executives  and  their  associations  in  this 
field.  There  has  never  been  a better  time  for  this 
group  - the  products  of  the  past  25  years  of 
progress  - to  collectively  step  forward  and  em- 
ploy their  acquired  influence  and  expertise.  This 
would  start  to  fulfill  the  obligation  earned  by  these 
authorities  to  speak  out  on  the  issues  of  crime,  law 
enforcement  and  social  unrest  Who  is  more  knowl- 
edgeable or  better  qualified  to  do  so?  What  might 
such  an  effort  look  like?  Many  more  diverse 
agendas  exist  today  than  in  the  1 960’s,  but  that 
should  prove  beneficial  to  a nationwide  audit.  The 
volume  of  research  from  the  past  25  years  should 
be  a cornerstone  in  this  effort,  even  though  schol- 
ars and  practitioners  still  disagree  about  what 
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works  best,  or  even  what  makes  a difference. 
Associations,  now  more  stable  and  unified,  should 
play  a major  role  in  inaugurating  the  work.  After 
all,  the  pool  of  talent  and  expertise  today  from 
which  they  can  draw  genuinely  surpasses  that  of 
any  other  time  in  the  history  of  policing.  Regard- 
less, the  creation  of  an  internally  generated  effort 
of  this  dimension  still  seems  remote. 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  has,  for  the  past  two  years,  called  for  the 
creation  of  a National  Commission  on  Crime  and 
Violence.  This  type  of  panel  could  prove  instru- 
mental in  addressing  issues  that  help  to  focus  this 
nation  on  the  roots  of  many  societal  problems,  but 
politics,  never  a comfortable  friend  of  policing 
anyway,  continues  to  pass  over  the  suggestion. 
This  is  when  the  police  establishment,  through  its 
strong  national  and  state  associations,  should  forge 
ahead  and  initiate  a movement  that  can  produce 
and  mold  the  necessary  collective  conscience  to 
attract  the  interest  of  the  public. 

Change  has  usually  been  imposed  on  the  po- 
lice instead  of  the  police  establishment  imposing 
change  on  itself.  Yet,  while  still  very  prone  to 
shooting  itself  in  the  foot,  policing  is  more  re- 
spected today  than  it  was  a generation  ago.  This 
providential  status  delivers  additional  credence  to 
an  internally  generated  movement.  Policing  would 
take  a giant  step  toward  the  image  of  a true 
profession  by  showing  the  internal  discipline  to 
orchestrate  a nationwide  audit  without  having  it 
forcibly  imposed  from  without  by  an  event  similar 
to  the  Rodney  King  beating. 

Past  studies  have  produced  milestones  and 
positive  change  in  the  field  and  in  how  society  is 
policed.  Although  policing  itself  has  never  been 
completely  transformed  by  any  of  these  past  ef- 
forts, significant  reform  has  shaped  the  thinking  of 
those  practitioners  and  scholars  who  have  ad- 
vanced - and  continue  to  advance  - American 
policing.  It’s  time  this  thinking  was  shaped  again 
by  a movement  inaugurated  by  police  executives 
and  scholars  with  the  backing  of  the  strong  asso- 
ciations and  commissions  in  the  field,  and  not  by 
politics. 

The  continued  societal  and  governmental 
neglect  of  inner-city  neighborhoods  results  in 
American  policing  having  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  creating  communities  to  enforce  the  law. 
The  overwhelming  sense  of  urgency  by  police  to 
adopt  community  policing  styles  is  evidence  of 
this  task.  We  also  can  see  this  movement  toward 
community  policing  slowly  becoming  a politi- 
cally implied  cure  for  social  unrest.  It  is  also 
frequently  touted  as  an  antidote  for  all  previous 
crime  control  program  failures.  The  awesome 
responsibility  of  creating  communities  is  mis- 
placed in  this  scenario,  and  society  has  taken  too 
much  for  granted  if  it  expects  the  police  institution 
by  itself  to  do  anything  more  than  temporarily 
prop  up  community  decay,  much  less  heal  it. 

It  is  at  this  juncture  in  the  evolution  of  Ameri- 
can policing  that  we  again  observe  the  critical 
need  for  a nationwide  audit.  This  one  should  be 
internally  generated  by  policing,  and  charted  for 
the  kind  of  change  that  will  improve  the  way  we 
perform  and  look  at  policing  for  the  next  several 
generations. 

(John  W.  Bizzack,  a 23-year  law  enforcement 
veteran,  is  a captain  on  the  Chiefs  staff  with  the 
Lexington,  Ky..  Division  of  Police.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  three  books  on  policing,  and  expects  to 
receive  a Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice  administration 
later  this  year. ) 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the 
Forum  page  are  those  of  the  contrib- 
uting writer  or  cartoonist,  or  of  the 
original  source  newspaper,  and  do 
not  represent  an  official  position  of 
Law  Enforcement  News. 
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The  lawyers  start  circling. 


NYPD  corruption 


As  charges  about  alleged  police 
corruption  in  New  York  City  continue 
to  fly,  the  Manhattan  District  Attor- 
ney’s office  announced  this  month  the 
establishment  of  a special  anti-comip- 
tion  unit  that  will  focus  only  on  police 
cases  and  will  use  non-traditional  in- 
vestigative techniques  to  build  cases. 

Officials  said  the  unit  will  initiate 
investigations  by  looking  for  patterns 
of  misconduct,  setting  up  sting  opera- 
tions to  test  the  honesty  of  officers,  and 
questioning  arrested  drug  dealers  to  see 
whether  they  paid  for  protection  against 
police  raids.  The  new  strategies  are  said 
to  be  a departure  from  the  traditional 
policy  of  starting  investigations  into 
police  misconduct  only  after  receiving 
complaints. 

The  Official  Corruption  Unit  is 
receiving  complaints  that  fall  into  its 
jurisdiction  from  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department's  Internal  Affairs 
Bureau  and  the  Mollen  Commission, 
which  is  conducting  a review  of  corrup- 


tion in  the  Police  Department.  It  is  also 
assisting  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office  in 
Manhattan  with  several  corruption-re- 
lated matters,  according  to  Michael  J. 
Cherkasky,  who  heads  the  D-A.’s  In- 
vestigations Division. 

Cherkasky  the  unit  would  use  tac- 
tics perfected  in  investigations  of  or- 
ganized crime  and  corrupt  labor  un- 
ions. “These  include  looking  for  pat- 
terns of  corruption  and  setting  up  situ- 
ations to  see  if  specific  people  are  doing 
what  we  suspect  they  are  doing  and 
using  wires  and  taps  to  get  evidence," 
he  told  The  New  York  Times. 

Investigators  will  seek  information 
about  police  corruption  from  drug 
dealers,  illegal  aliens,  prostitutes  and 
informers  who  may  be  threatened  by 
police  to  make  payoffs  to  avoid  arrest. 
He  said  drug  dealers  who  are  suspected 
of  making  payoffs  to  police  might  be 
“targeted  for  arrests,  with  the  prospect 
that  they  will  agree  to  cooperate  in 
corruption  cases." 


Questions  of  neutrality 
roil  labor  negotiations 


Continued  from  Page  3 

percent  and  3 percent  in  the  third  and 

fourth  years,  respectively. 

Should  Kasher  resign,  however,  the 
labor  negotiations  could  be  dealt  a major 
setback  and  the  financially  beleaguered 
city  could  be  frustrated  in  its  efforts  to 
become  solvent.  Nonetheless,  Shaw 
offered  no  apologies. 

“That’s  something  the  city  had  to 
consider  when  the  process  was  going 
on,"  he  said.  “I  don’t  think  the  police 
officers  are  getting  a fair  shake.” 


The  FOP  wants  a neutral  arbitrator 
appointed  who  would  work  with  its 
own  arbitrator,  Richard  Markowitz,  and 
the  city’s  arbitrator,  H.  Thomas  Felix. 
If  the  POP’s  demands  are  not  met,  Shaw 
said  it  may  take  its  case  to  court. 

David  L.  Cohen,  the  chief  of  staff  to 
Mayor  Edward  Rendell,  dismissed  the 
union’s  motion  as  “a  desperate,  silly  act 
not  having  any  legal  or  factual  basis." 
He  speculated  that  Shaw  spearheaded 
the  effort  because  of  criticisms  about 
his  leadership  from  union  members. 


drama  still  unfolding 


As  corruption  inquiries  continue. 
New  York  law  enforcement  officials 
are  voicing  fears  that  cases  against  high- 
level  drug  traffickers  may  be  endan- 
gered in  the  wake  of  the  recent  arrests 
of  three  members  of  the  multi-agency 
Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force. 

Alleged  Heroin  Deal  is  a Sting 

The  arrests  on  March  12  of  State 
Trooper  Robert  Robles,  New  York  City 
police  Sgt.  Joseph  Termini  and  city 
Det  Jeffrey  Beck  capped  a three-month 
sting  operation  by  the  New  York  Police 
Department's  Internal  Affairs  Bureau. 
They  are  the  first  ever  made  involving 
members  of  the  elite  narcotics  unit, 
which  was  created  in  1970  and  includes 
250  state.  Federal  and  city  narcotics 
officers. 

The  officers  are  charged  with  giv- 
ing four  ounces  of  heroin  to  a street- 
level  informant  to  sell  for  $25 ,000.  The 
informant,  who  had  worked  with  the 
officers  in  previous  investigations,  went 
along  with  the  deal,  but  also  contacted 
a retired  police  lieutenant  who  then 
notifed  the  Internal  Affairs  Bureau, 
sparking  the  investigation.  In  Decem- 
ber, the  informant  gave  the  cash  to 
Beck  and  was  paid  $400  for  his  work. 
Investigators  are  looking  into  whether 
the  officers  were  involved  in  other  drug 
deals  in  a three-year  period  that  may 
have  involved  as  much  as  $3  million  in 
stolen  drugs  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  laundered  cash. 

In  addition.  New  York  City  police 
Det.  Lawrence  Mikoleski  , a former 
Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force  mem- 
ber, was  suspended  without  pay  March 
26  because  police  officials  said  he  is 
suspected  of  stealing  evidence  gath- 


ered in  narcotics  cases. 

Shortly  after  the  arrests,  NYPD 
Deputy  Inspector  Kenneth  O’Brien,  the 
commander  of  the  task  force  for  the 
past  2*  years,  was  transferred  and  was 
replaced  by  Deputy  Inspector  James 
Raberofthe  Narcotics  Division.  Police 
Commissioner  Raymond  Kelly  said  that 
O’Brien’s  transfer  was  not  a punitive 
measure,  but  was  done  to  give  the 
department  a “fresh  look"  at  task  force 
personnel,  who  are  usually  rotated  out 
of  the  unit  after  four  years  to  prevent  the 
potential  for  corruption. 

Kelly  also  ordered  a review  of  all 
cases  handled  by  Termini  and  Beck, 
but  said  there  was  no  indication  that 
drugs  seized  by  the  task  force  cannot  be 
accounted  for. 

More  Charges  Expected 

In  late  March,  New  York  Newsday 
reported  that  the  investigation  into  the 
task  force  would  widen  when  a Federal 
indictment  linking  three  former  mem- 
bers of  the  unit  is  unsealed.  The  indict- 
ment is  expected  to  charge  them  with 
using  search  warrants  to  rob  legitimate 
businesses,  and  charges  could  eventu- 
ally be  filed  against  as  many  as  a dozen 
agents. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion was  also  reviewing  convictions 
and  arrests  involving  the  task  force 
over  the  last  four  years  to  gauge  the 
extent  of  potential  damage.  The  New 
Y ork  Times  has  reported . An  unidenti- 
fied official  at  the  Manhattan  District 
Attorney’s  Office  said  his  office  and 
those  in  the  city’s  four  other  boroughs 
expect  to  be  besieged  by  defense  law- 
yers seeking  appeals  in  cases  handled 
by  the  arrested  task  force  officers. 


More  information  about  the  alleged 
activities  of  the  arrested  task  force 
members  woe  divulged  at  a special 
hearing  called  to  determine  whether  the 
arrest  of  state  trooper  Robles,  a pro- 
spective witness  in  the  ongoing  Federal 
trial  of  10  defendants  accused  of  run- 
ning a multimillion-dollar  heroin  ring, 
would  taint  the  prosecution's  case. 

Ripping  Off  Dealers 

At  the  hearing,  Joseph  Serrano  tes- 
tified that  he  carried  out  burglaries  and 
robberies  with  Robles,  Termini  and 
other  officers.  Serrano  also  testified 
that  Robles  and  two  other  officers  he 
identified  as  “Joe  T."  and  “Larry"  stole 
money  from  drug  dealers. 

Defense  lawyers  sought  dismissal 
of  the  indictment  against  the  defen- 
dants because  Robles’  arrest  tainted  his 
credibility.  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
Dietrich  Snell  said  that  the  arrest  would 
have  no  bearing  on  Robles’  testimony 
because  his  alleged  activities  began  after 
the  current  indictment  was  filed. 

But  a few  days  later,  the  presiding 
judge  blasted  prosecutors  for  “miscon- 
duct,” charging  they  withheld  informa- 
tion about  Robles'  alleged  activities. 
Robles'  arrest  warrant  was  signed  seven 
days  before  a prosecutor  swore  to  the 
officer’s  credibility  during  the  trial’s 
opening  arguments. 

“It  is  truly  irresponsible  for  the 
government  to  have  opened  in  this  case 
with  arguments  regarding  Robles'  credi- 
bility, while  withholding  pertinent  in- 
formation, placing  Robles'  credibility 
in  doubt,"  said  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Shirley  Wohl  Kram. 

Kram,  however,  declined  to  dismiss 
the  case. 
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I grew  up  in  southeast  Portland  in  an  Italian  neighborhood. 
I wasn't  Italian,  but  after  a few  years  we  were  accepted  into 
the  neighborhood.  Every  parent  on  that  block  was  my 
parent,  and  if  I messed  up,  one  of  the  mothers  would  come 
to  my  mother  and  get  things  straightened  out  real  quick.  If 
I messed  up  at  school,  the  principal  talked  to  my  parents. 
I messed  up  with  the  police  once  and  they  brought  me 
home  and  it  was  fixed  up  that  day . Those  informal  control 
systems  were  designed  to  help  structure  and  give  guidance 
to  children.  A lot  of  those  systems  aren’t  in  place,  and  so 
it  fells  to  the  formal  systems  like  the  police  to  control 
behavior.  Unfortunately,  we  fell  prey  to  believing  that  we 
could  do  that  So  all  we’re  doing  with  community  policing 
is  going  back  to  what  has  worked  for  generations  — 
having  individuals  take  responsiblity  for  themselves,  the 
children  they  create  and  the  neighborhoods  they  live  in. 

LEIN:  Several  years  ago,  officials  in  Portland  began  notic- 
ing an  influx  of  gang  activity  in  the  city.  What  did  you  do 
to  address  that,  particularly  in  toms  of  programs  to  keep 
local  youths  from  getting  involved  in  gang  activity? 

POTTER:  Initially,  we  did  what  most  cities  in  America 
did:  We  denied  that  it  was  here.  Portland,  with  a half  a 
million  people,  is  a relatively  small  town,  and  we  have  the 
kind  of  small-town  mentality  that  this  couldn’t  be  happen- 
ing to  us  because  gangs  are  a big-city  problem.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  took  a year  or  so  to  correct  that  denial.  By  then 
the  gangs  that  had  moved  up  from  Los  Angeles  were  pretty 
well  entrenched.  In  1987  we  started  observing  it,  and  by 
1988  when  we  finally  began  to  recognize  it  and  deal  with 
it,  we  did  what  most  police  agencies  do:  We  sent  a team 
down  to  Los  Angeles  to  see  how  their  street  gangs  worked 
and  modeled  ourselves  after  them.  So  that  was  kind  of  like 
a second  stage.  We  went  out  and  tried  to  interdict  these 
gang  members,  arrest  them  throw  them  in  jail . We  worked 
very  successfully,  I think,  with  the  United  States  Attorney 
here  in  going  for  Federal  prosecutions  of  out-of-state  gang 
members.  That  worked  very  well;  we  got  literally  hun- 
dreds of  them  into  jail.  The  problem  is  that  for  every  one 
we  arrested,  five  were  created. 

LEIN:  Similar  to  what  happens  with  drug  dealers? 

POTTER:  Exactly  — dealing  with  the  problem,  instead 
oflooking  for  the  underlying  causes.  So  our  second  phase 
was  sort  of  the  reactive  phase.  And  we’ve  been  in  that 
phase  for  a few  years. 

We’ve  tried  some  innovative  programs.  We  imple- 
mented a House  ofUmoja  here — umoja  means  “unity"  in 
Swahili  — based  on  the  Philadelphia  model,  and  they 
purport  to  have  gotten  about  1500  gang  members  out  of  the 
gangs  in  Philadelphia.  We’ve  put  together  a consortium  of 
enforcement  people,  treatment  people,  gang  outreach 
people,  and  others  that  deal  with  young  people.  We  meet 
monthly  and  sort  of  tweak  the  system  to  try  to  provide  a 
better  service.  So  we’re  now  entering  the  third  level,  the 
proactive  level.  Instead  of  just  interdicting  young  people 
and  putting  them  in  jail,  it 's  trying  to  get  some  assessment 
as  to  the  problem  that  caused  them  to  become  gang 
members,  whether  it’s  drugs  or  dysfunctional  family  or 
whatever.  Then  we  try  to  put  them  and  their  families  in 
programs  that  will  begin  to  address  some  of  those  root- 
cause  issues.  We’ve  just  gotten  to  the  stage  where  the 
communities,  the  police,  the  city  services  and  county 
services  have  signed  another  partnership  agreement  that 
this  is  what  we’re  going  to  do  together.  We  don’t  really 
have  anything  in  place  yet,  other  than  the  concept  and  a 
loosely  structured  process  for  doing  this,  but  we  think 
that’s  the  phase  that  will  then  begin  to  do  something. 


Family  affair 


LEIN:  A moment  ago  you  touched  on  the  issue  of  family, 
and  that  brings  to  mind  the  episode  of  a couple  years  ago, 
when  you  were  under  attack.  . . 

POTTER;  Still  am! 

LEN:  for  having  a lesbian  daughter  who  was  a police 

officer,  and  for  marching  in  a gay  rights  parade  in  uniform 
with  her.  To  some,  your  advocacy  of  family  issues  would 
seem  at  odds  with  your  stance  on  gays  and  lesbians. 


happen  to  be  gay  or  lesbian.  When  I think  of  family,  I don'i 
think  of  just  the  biological  family.  I think  of  the  extended 
family.  In  an  African  proverb,  it  says  that  it  takes  the  whole 
village  to  raise  a child.  That’s  the  kind  of  family  that  I talk 
about.  These  children  in  your  neighborhood  are  your 
family.  A gang  member  is  somebody’s  child.  So  when  I 
talk  about  family.  I’m  not  talking  just  sort  of  the  Moral 
Majority  definition.  I’m  talking  about  a broader  definition 
to  include  families  that  have  gays  and  lesbians,  families 
that  consist  of  two  gays  or  two  lesbians.  So  I don’t  think 
it’s  inconsistent;  it’s  just  a broader  view  of  family.  It’s  not 
only  more  holistic,  I think  it’s  more  pragmatic  in  today’s 
world  than  the  old  view.  I certainly  support  mom-and-dad 
families,  too  — obviously,  because  I’ve  had  four  children. 
When  a man  creates  a child,  he  should  accept  that  respon- 
sibility and  be  there  to  act  as  mentor  and  role  model  for  that 
child.  I’m  very  proud  that  my  daughter  decided  to  be  a 
police  officer  like  her  dad. 

LEN:  Is  she  still  on  the  force? 

POTTER:  She  is,  and  she’s  a wonderful  person.  I’m  very 
proud  of  her  as  a dad,  and  I’m  proud  of  my  other  children, 
too.  To  the  folks  who  oppose  homosexuality  for  religious 
reasons,  I respect  their  right  to  do  that.  But  in  a society 
where  the  percentage  of  homosexuals  is  a conservative  4 
percent,  it’s  a group  of  people  that  have  long  been  denied 
basic  rights.  So  I’ve  made  a point  of  recruiting  the  gay  and 
lesbian  community  for  police  officers.  I’ve  made  a point 
on  our  Chiefs  Forum  of  having  a chair  at  the  table 
specifically  for  a gay  or  lesbian.  I' m at  the  point  in  my  life 
where  I’ll  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  I think  it’s  the 
right  thing  to  do.  I’m  sure  history  will  judge  us. 

LEIN:  If  the  Measure  9 initiative  had  passed  last  year,  what 
would  that  have  done  to  your  affirmative  action  efforts 
with  respect  to  gays  and  lesbians? 

POTTER:  We  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  use  any  public 
resources  to  recruit  gays  and  lesbians.  If  a gay  and  lesbian 
were  known  in  the  Bureau,  and  they  were  a police  officer, 

I would  have  had  to  place  them  in  a job  where  they  would 
not  have  contact  with  children.  It  would  have  changed 
everything.  I may  have  ended  up  firing  my  daughter. 

LEN:  As  you  begin  to  wrap  things  up,  are  there  agenda 
items  within  the  Bureau  that  you  feel  youdidn’t  get  a good 
running  start  on,  or  that  perhaps  weren’t  accomplished  to 
your  liking? 

POTTER:  There’s  always  things  like  that.  What  I try  to 
go  for,  though,  is  rather  than  looking  at  some  of  the 
blemishes,  see  if  the  foundation  is  there.  Regardless  of 
what  you  build,  if  you  don’t  have  a good  foundation,  it’s 
not  going  to  last.  We’ve  got  a good  foundation,  and  the 
next  chief  coming  in  will  have  a really  strong  manage- 
ment team  supporting  him  and  a community  that  will  not 
allow  the  police  to  go  back  to  like  we  were  before. 

LEN:  So  you’ve  gone  beyond  the  point  of  no  return? 

POTTER:  Yes,  we  have  burned  our  bridges  behind  us. 

LEN:  That  sounds  rather  like  a valedictory  comment. 


V 


POTTER;  It  may  seem  that  way  if  you  think  that  a child 
of  your  own  issue  is  not  your  child  simply  because  they 


POTTER:  Well,  community  policing  isn’t  a gimmick; 
it’s  not  smoke  and  mirrors.  It  works.  And  it  works  not  just 
in  the  soft,  touchy-feely  areas  that  are  important,  but  in 
terms  of  law  enforcement  as  well.  It  works  in  terms  of 
order  maintenance.  Last  year,  after  the  acquittal  of  the  four 
L.A.  police  officers,  the  cities  on  the  West  Coast  all  had 
problems  except  for  Portland.  I give  credit  to  our  commu- 
nity and  to  that  new  bridge  of  trust  that  we’ve  developed 
through  community  policing,  by  our  openness  and  accep- 
tance of  people  and  crediting  them  in  our  efforts  to  keep 
Portland  safe.  When  you  get  police  officers  who’ve  been 
doing  it  awhile,  you’ve  got  a convert.  So  one  of  my 
requirements  is  that  everybody  in  the  organization,  from 
your  records  clerk  to  your  property-room  person  to  your 
street  police  officer,  has  to  do  something  in  community 
policing.  There’s  always  been  that  argument  about  the 
chicken  and  egg  — do  you  change  their  behavior  or  do  you 
change  their  thinking?  It  has  become  clear  to  me  in  the  last 
two  and  a half  years  that  as  you  change  their  behavior,  and 
you  hold  them  to  it  long  enough,  you’ll  change  the 
thinking.  I advise  other  chiefs  to  stay  with  it.  It’s  not  an 
easy  course,  but  it  is  by  far  the  best 


Changes  in  the 
works  for  CALEA 

Ways  sought  to  increase  access 


Continued  from  Page  1 

centers  “which  are  currently  locked  out 
of  the  process"  to  receive  certification 
status,  Huggins  told  LEN. 

Another  motion  calls  for  CALEA  to 
combine  its  eight  separate  fee  classifi- 
cations and  six  standards  applicability 
categories  into  a single,  four-category 
structure.  Under  the  revision,  the  “A" 
category  will  consist  of  agencies  with 
1 -24  officers;  the  “B"  with  25- 1 99  offi- 
cers; the  “C"  with  200-999  officers, 
and  the  “D"  with  1 ,000  or  more  offi- 
cers. The  restructuring  will  result  in 
cost  savings  for  agencies  formerly  clas- 
sified in  the  “B,"  “D,”  “E2"  and  “F2"- 
sized  agencies. 

Accreditation  fees  currently  range 
from  $6,000  to  $20,000,  depending  on 
agency  size.  By  combining  agency  size 
and  fee  categories,  agencies  would  pay 
from  $4,675  to  $16,150  for  accredita- 
tion, and  $2,805  to  $9,690  for  reac- 
creditation. 

Agencies  will  also  save  as  a result  of 
the  commission’s  decision  to  reduce 
the  accreditation  period  to  three  years. 
Reaccredjtation  fees  will  be  annualized 
so  that  agencies  applying  for  reacredi- 
tation  will  pay  no  more  for  a three-year 
accreditation  than  they  had  been  pay- 
ing for  the  five-year  program.  Huggins 
said  the  change  was  made  because  it 
was  felt  that  “five  years  was  just  too 
long  a period  of  time  and  that  agencies 
were  ’falling  off  or  losing  interest”  at 
about  the  three-year  mark. 

The  reaccreditation  assessment 
process  will  also  change  as  part  of  this 
motion.  An  assessment  team  will  ex- 
amine an  agency's  compliance  in  all 
mandatory  standards,  but  only  about  33 
percent  of  the  remaining  standards. 
However,  the  agency  would  not  be 
informed  of  which  33  percent  of  the 
standards  would  be  assessed  until  the 
team  arrived  at  the  site.  “Assuming  that 
the  top-to- bottom  review  decreases  the 
number  of  standards. . .the  number  of 
assessors  utilized  and  the  number  of 
assessor  days  would  decrease  signifi- 
cantly, thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
on-site  assessment,"  Huggins  said. 

The  commission  also  approved  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  development 
of  a high-quality  training  and  certifica- 
tion program  for  assessors  and  assess- 
ment team  leaders. 

Huggins  said  CALEA’s  financial 
situation  has  improved  significantly  for 


Nine  more 
join  CALEA' s 
honor  roll 

While  much  attention  at  last 
month's  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  for  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies  focused  on 
ways  to  revamp  and  strengthen 
the  accreditation  process,  CALEA 
also  also  added  nine  new  agencies 
to  its  roster  and  reaccredited  four 
others.  A total  of  251  agencies 
have  now  been  accredited. 

The  newly  accredited  agencies 
are:  the  University  of  Arizona 
Police  Department;  Avon,  Conn., 
Police  Department;  the  Gaines- 
ville, Ga  , Police  Department;  the 
Park  Ridge,  111.,  Police  Depart- 
ment; the  Rolling  Meadows,  111., 
Police  Department;  the  Portland, 
Maine,  Police  Department;  the 
Norton  Shores,  Mich.,  Police  De- 
partment; the  Amberley  Village, 
Ohio,  Police  Department,  and  the 
DeSoto,  Texas,  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.,  Police 
Department;  the  Dover.  N.H., 
Police  Department;  the  Carroll- 
ton, Texas,  Police  Department,  and 
the  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  Police 
Department  were  reaccredited. 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  will  be  the 
site  of  CALEA’s  next  meeting,  to 
be  held  July  29-3 1 . The  location  is 
significant  in  that  it  will  be  the  first 
time  CALEA  has  held  a meeting 
outside  the  United  States,  said 
Wayne  Huggins,  CALEA  execu- 
tive director.  The  Edmonton  Po- 
lice Service  was  the  first  foreign 
police  agency  to  be  accredited  by 
CALEA 


a second  straight  year.  “Many  of  the 
things  that  have  been  and  are  being 
done  — cutting  back  on  the  number  of 
staff,  cutting  out  many  expenditures 
and  implementing  other  cost-control 
techniques  and  procedures  — are  con- 
tributing to  the  improved  financial 
health  of  CALEA.  We  feel  that  many  of 
these  motions  will  have  a direct,  bene- 
ficial impact  on  the  financial  condition 
of  CALEA  in  the  near  future." 


FDLE  takes  a long, 
hard  look  at  carjacking 


Continued  from  Page  I 

identified  rental  vehicles  is  to  stage 
accidents  or  “bumps"  to  cause  drivers 
to  stop  and  leave  their  cars  to  inspect 
damage,  the  report  said. 

The  crime  may  not  be  as  new  or  as 
widespread  as  generally  believed  by 
the  public.  “Law  enforcement  officials 
nationwide  and  in  Florida  speculate 
that  increased  media  coverage  has  fo- 
cused more  attention  on  a crime  that 
has  been  occurring  for  a long  time,"  the 
report  stated.  “The  term  ‘carjacking' 
gains  a great  deal  more  attention  than 
terms  previously  used  to  report  such 
crimes,  such  as  ’armed  robbery  of  a 
vehicle.’  The  highly  publicized  results 
of  some  carjackings,  such  as  those  re- 
sulting in  homicides,  further  perpetu- 
ates the  notion  that  this  crime  in  greatly 


increasing  in  all  areas." 

The  report  made  several  recommen- 
dations to  battle  the  crime,  including 
use  of  the  tough  Federal  statute  agarnst 
carjacking  passed  last  year.  It  also  urged 
the  state  Legislature  to  approve  a rec- 
ommendation by  Gov.  Lawton  Chiles 
to  remove  “lease"  designation  stickers 
or  symbols  from  license  plates  that  make 
them  easily  identifiable  as  belonging  to 
rental  vehicles. 

The  FDLE  is  intensifying  an  educa- 
tional campaign  aimed  at  informing 
motorists  on  how  to  prevent  carjack- 
ings and  how  to  react  if  they  become 
victims  of  the  crime.  The  agency  is  also 
trying  to  devise  a method  to  collect  and 
analyze  data  that  would  give  a more 
accurate  statistical  view  of  the  prob- 
lem. 
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Upcoming  Events 


JUNE 

1-2.  Executive/VIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago. 

1-2.  Burglary  & Robbery  Investigation. 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Cherry  Hill,  N J.  Fee:  $300. 

1-3.  Advanced  Interview  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware . To 
be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $350. 

1- 25.  School  of  Police  Supervision.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute.  To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee 
S595/S750. 

2- 4.  Monadnock  Straight  Baton  Instruc- 
tor Certification  Course.  Presented  by  Pro- 
Systems.  To  be  held  in  Bloomingdale,  111. 
Fee:  $295. 

3- 4.  Confrontation:  Violence  in  the 
Workplace.  Presented  by  the  Executive 
Protection  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 

3-4.  Concealment  Areas  within  a Vehicle. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $275. 

6- 8.  Street  Survival  ’93.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press.  To  be  held  in  Rosemont,  111.  Fee: 
$159  (all  three  days);  $135  (first  two  days 
only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

7- 8.  Physical  Security  Systems  Design. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection  Insti- 
tute. To  be  held  in  Chicago. 

7-8.  Approaches  to  the  Conduct  of  a Fi- 
nancial Crime  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $350. 

7-9.  Gypsy  Culture,  Crimes  & 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Phoenix.  Fee:  $325. 


7-1 1.  Basic  Composite  Art  Sketching. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston  D1 
Fee:  $350. 

7-11.  Criminal  Personality  Profiling.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  III  Fee 
$550. 

7-11.  Basic  Telephone  Systems  I.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $650. 

7-11.  Advanced  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $575. 

7-11.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

7- 11.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Toronto.  Ont.  Fee  $425  (US) 

8- 10.  School  Violence.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  Fee:  $175 

9.  Disorders,  Disruptions  & Disasters. 
Presented  by  the  American  Society  for  In- 
dustrial Security.  Washington,  D C . Chap- 
ter To  be  held  in  Washington.  Fee:  $100. 

9- 11.  Asset  Tracing:  Fraud/Financial 
Investigation  Procedures.  Presented  by  the 
Investigation  Training  Institute  To  be  held 
in  San  Francisco.  Fee:  $595. 

14-18.  Advanced  Telephone  Systems  II. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence  Acad- 
emy To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee: 
$650. 

14-18.  Advanced  Composite  Art 
Sketching.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 


For  further 
information: 

( Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations 
listed  in  calendar  of  events. ) 


American  Society  for  Industrial  Security, 
Washington.  DC,  Chapter.  100  Pennsylva- 
nia Ave.,  Falls  Church,  VA  22046-3239 
(703)  237-2513.  Fax:  (703)  533-0358. 
Barton  County  Community  College,  Attn: 
James  J.  Ness,  Director,  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs,  R R 3.  Box  136Z,  Great 
Bend,  KS  67530-9283.  (3 16)  792- 1 243  Fax: 
(316)  792-8035. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  . Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037. 

Davts  & Associates,  PO  Box  6725,  Laguna 
Niguel,  CA  92607  (714)  495-8334. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  Benyville,  VA 
22611.  (703)  955-1128. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Division  of  Victim  Services  & 
Criminal  Justice  Programs,  PL-01,  The 
Capitol.  Tallahassee,  FL  32399-1050.  (904) 
487-3712.  Fax:  (904)  487-1595. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Campus-Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos.  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)245-3030, 31.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P.O  Box 

669,  Shelburne.  VT 05482.  (802)985-9123 
Investigator’s  Drug  School,  P O Box  1739, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33312  Fax:  (305)  753- 
9493. 

JRSA  National  Computer  Center,  444  N. 
Capitol  St.,  Suite  44,  Washington,  DC  20001 
(202)  624-8560  Fax:  (202)  624-5269 


National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300  N.W. 
62nd  St.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309.  (305) 
776-5500  Fax:  (305)  776-5005 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P.O.  Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park,  M A 02 1 57-0350.  (6 1 7)  239-7033 . 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St.,  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 
60204  1-800-323-4011. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Admini- 
stration of  Justice  Program,  Attn:  Kathy 
Karchner,  410  Keller  Conference  Center, 
University  Park,  PA  16802-1304.  (814)  863- 
3551.  Fax  (814)865-3749. 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc,  P.O  Box 
502,  Powers  Lake,  W1  53159-0502.  (414) 
279-3850.  Fax:  (414)  279-5758. 

Pro-Systems,  P.O.  Box  261,  Glenview,  IL 
60025.  (708)729-7681. 

Quantico  Group  Associates  Inc,  3904 
Lansing  Court,  Dumfries.  VA  22026-2460 
(703)  221-0189  Fax:  (703)  221-3836. 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute.  1000 
Holt  Ave.,  #2728,  Winter  Park,  FL  32789- 
4499  (407)  647-6080.  Fax:  (407)  647-3828. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute 

P-O.  830707.  Richardson,  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370. 

University  of  Alabama  in  Huntsville 

Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Ann. 
Christie  Miller,  Conference  Coordinator, 
Science  Building,  Room  129,  Huntsville, 
AL  35899.  (205)  895-6372.  Fax:  (205)  895- 
6760. 

University  of  Delaware  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Ann:  Jacob  Haber,  2800 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wilmington,  DE  19806 
(302)  573-4487 


University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  01.  Fee:  $450. 

14-18.  Practical  Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  III. 
Fee:  $600. 

14-18.  Commercial  Security.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training  Insti- 
tute. To  be  held  in  Indialantic,  Fla.  Fee 
$215. 

14-18.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee: 
$450. 

14-18.  Practical  Crime  Scene  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $495 

14- 18.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $425 

15- 17.  Asset  Tracing:  Fraud/Financlal 
Investigation  Procedures.  Presented  by  the 
Investigation  Training  Institute  To  be  held 
in  Boston.  Fee:  $595. 

16.  Supervisory  & Training  Liability. 
Presented  by  Performance  Dimensions  Inc. 
To  be  held  in  Bloomingdale,  111.  Fee:  $95 

17.  CASCO  Expandable  Police  Baton 


I nstructor  Certification  Course.  Presented 
by  Performance  Dimensions  Inc.  To  be  held 
in  Bloomingdale,  Dl.  Fee:  $175 

17-18.  Law  Enforcement  Leadership  & 
Supervision  Skills.  Presented  by  Quantico 
Group  Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Wood- 
bridge,  Va.  Fee:  $295. 

18.  OCAT  Instructor  Certification  Course. 
Presented  by  Performance  Dimensions  Inc 
To  be  held  in  Bloomingdale,  III.  Fee.  $195, 

21-23.  DRUG-TRAK IV  TrainingCourse. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  Fee:  $375. 

21-25.  Advanced  Locks  & Locking  De- 
vices n.  Presented  by  the  National  Intelli- 
gence Academy  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. Fla.  Fee:  $650. 

21-25.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

21-25.  Police  Planning  Officer  Workshop. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

21-25.  Domestic  Violence.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  III.  Fee:  $250 
21-25.  Underwater  Search  & Recovery. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 


Traffic  Institute  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111 
Fee:  $450. 

22- 24.  Street  Survival  ’93.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas  Fee 
$159  (all  three  days);  $135  (first  two  days 
only),  $85  (third  day  only). 

23- 25.  Building  Stale  & Local  Forecast- 
ing Capabilities:  The  1990’s  & Beyond. 
Presented  by  the  JRSA  National  Computer 
Center.  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco  Fee 
$36(V$450 

28-30.  Using  Total  Quality  Management 
to  Improve  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Systems.  Presented  by  the  JRSA  National 
Computer  Center  To  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Fee:  $360'$450. 

2®- July  2.  Field  Training  Officer  Seminar. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $425 


GOT  ANY  PLANS 
FOR  JUNE  15TH? 

Or  the  1st,  7th,  23rd,  or  any  other 
day  of  the  month?  When  it  comes 
to  putting  together  your  calendar 
of  professional  development 
opportunities,  your  plans  should 
start  with  the  Upcoming  Events 
section  of  LEN. 


A behind-the-scenes  look 
at  TV's  most  arresting  show 


Continued  from  Page  5 
what  they  knew  about  Adam.  “They 
came  back  to  me  and  said,  * Most  of  the 
time  we  couldn’t  get  anybody  but  a 
receptionist  or  dispatcher  on  the 
phone,'"  Walsh  said.  “Eighty  percent 
of  those  police  agencies  didn't  know 
that  Adam  Walsh  was  missing.  I said, 
‘How  can  this  happen  in  1981  when  I 
can  turn  on  my  computer  and  access 
stock  quotations  from  Hong  Kong  in 
two  minutes?'" 

The  experience  set  John  Walsh  on  a 
personal  odyssey  with  a host  of  conse- 
quences. With  his  wife,  Reve,  he  lob- 
bied hard  and  successfully  for  the 
Missing  Children's  Act  of  1982  and 
theMissing  Children’s  Assistance  Act 
of  1 984 . The  latter  legislation  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children.  Walsh 
lobbied  the  FBI  until  it  agreed  to  in- 
clude missing  children  in  its  National 
Crime  Information  Center  files. 

Walsh  helped  with  the  making  of 
"Adam”  a TV  docudrama  about  his 
son’s  abduction  and  murder,  which 
heightened  the  nation's  awareness  of 
the  seriousness  of  child  abductions.  It 
has  been  shown  three  times  in  prime 
time  and,  Walsh  said,  had  higher  rat- 


ings each  time  than  “Monday  Night 
Football,"  the  perennial  leader.  There 
was  also  a sequel,  “Adam:  His  Song 
Continues,"  in  1988.  After  showings  of 
the  film,  pictures  of  250  missing  chil- 
dren have  been  shown  on  the  screen.  As 
a result,  65  of  them  have  been  recov- 
ered. 

John  Walsh  has  traveled  from  state 
capital  to  state  capital  to  urge  legisla- 
tion setting  up  clearinghouses  for  infor- 
mation about  missing  children.  Today, 
47  states  have  them.  He  and  his  wife 
also  set  up  the  Adam  Walsh  Child 
Resource  Center  to  promote  education 
on  child  safety.  It  was  later  merged  with 
the  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children. 

After  taking  part  in  two  documenta- 
ries on  child  protection  issues  which 
were  shown  on  public  television  and 
HBO,  Walsh  was  invited  by  the  Fox 
network  to  host  the  prime-time  show 
which  became  “America's  Most 
Wanted  " “I  said,  ‘I'm  not  interested.  I 
don’t  have  the  skills.  I don’t  have  the 
background,  and  the  experiences  I've 
had  in  TV  have  not  been  pleasant. ' The 
end  result  has  been  fine,  but  they  have- 
n’t been  pleasant."  Fox  executives 
persisted  and  finally  wore  him  down. 


Three  days  after  the  first  show  in 
1988,  the  subject,  David  James  Roberts, 
the  killer  of  two  children  and  two  alults 
and  a fugitive  from  prison,  was  cap- 
tured in  New  York,  where  he  had  been 
running  a homeless  shelter.  “I  will  never 
forget  that  first  show,"  Walsh  said.  “On 
the  set  a state  cop  stood  over  here,  a 
local  cop  stood  over  there,  and  a Fed- 
eral agent  was  over  here.  They  had  all 
worked  on  the  same  case  and  had  never 
exchanged  information.  I said,  ‘Listen, 
forget  this  turf  BS.  Forget  those  ego 
problems.’” 

That  is  John  Walsh’s  main  message 
to  law  enforcement.  “I  believe  that  state, 
local  and  Federal  agencies  can  work 
together,"  he  told  the  NLEC.  “They  can 
bury  the  hatchet.  And  when  they  do 
work  together,  they  can  catch  the  bad 

guy" 

( Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court.  Nanuet.  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 


Canadian  police  eager  for  answers 
on  possible  radar-cancer  link 


Continued  from  Page  5 
would  be  completed  next  year. 

CPA  counsel  Scott  Newark  told  LEN 
that  Canadian  police  officials  seem  to 
have  “captured  the  attention  and  the 
imagination  of  some  of  the  players" 
who  would  have  key  roles  in  the  pro- 
posed study.  He  said  they  are  carefully 
reviewing  how  such  a study  would  be 
undertaken  to  ensure  its  integrity. 

“We  want  to  close  any  doors  that 
may  lead  to  a lack  of  credibility  being 
given  to  the  findings,"  he  said.  “That 
means  identi  lying  at  the  outset  some  of 
the  scientific  difficulties  inherent  in 


epidemiology  and  trying  to  answer 
those,  making  sure  the  questions  are 
asked  properly,  making  sure  there  is  a 
proper  control  group,  making  sure  you 
can  draw  statistical  conclusions." 

Santo  Franzo,  the  Connecticut  rep- 
resentative of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Police  Officers  who  success- 
fully lobbied  that  state’s  Legislature  for 
the  radar  ban,  and  Gary  Poynter,  the 
Ohio  Highway  Patrol  trooper  whose 
research  initially  sparked  the  contro- 
versy, met  with  CPA  officials  last 
month.  Both  said  they  were  impressed 
with  the  lead  role  taken  by  the  CPA  to 


get  some  concrete  answers  about  the 
alleged  radar-cancer  link. 

Franzo  expressed  frustration  that  a 
proposed  U.S.  study  has  yet  to  get  off 
the  ground.  "This  country  is  so  wrapped 
up  in  bureaucracy  that  before  things  get 
done  people  have  to  scream  real  loud. 
That’s  not  how  it  works  in  Canada." 

Added  Poynter  “I  came  away  with 
the  sense  that  they  are  very  upset  with 
the  fact  that  they’ve  never  had  any  of 
this  information  before  now.  Now 
they’re  seeing  these  connections,  and 
like  us,  they  really  want  answers  and 
they  want  them  now." 
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